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MR. BUTLER 


HE more fully Mr. R. A. Butler’s tenacity is 

demonstrated the more impressive it becomes. As he 

steadily pursues his own course, in the face of the con- 

tinuous attacks of the Opposition and of the occasional 
doubts of some members of his own party, he continually 
reveals new aspects of the solid thinking on which his policy 
is based. His speech in the Commons on Tuesday was 
particularly instructive. He would not budge from his former 
contention that the reduction of expenditure is not a simple 
task. He warned the House that there would probably have 
to be supplementary estimates for the Ministry of Supply and 
the defence departments. And to those of his critics who, both 
at the Conservative Party conference at Scarborough last month 
and in the House of Commons this week, have tried to push 
him towards cuts in welfare services, he replied by simply 
drawing their attention to the hard core of that expenditure— 
the steadily growing body of pensioners and the present rise 
in the number of children at school. Most of the people think 
of these awkward facts some of the time. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has to think of them all of the time. And, no 
doubt, the more he thinks of them the less he thinks of the 
possibility of an early reduction in taxation, for he has 
emphasised at least twice this week that no tax reliefs could 
be promised until savings, in which he included savings by 
individuals and firms, as well as by the Government, had been 
achieved. 

The Chancellor has already shown that when cuts can 
be made he will make them. He does not enlarge on the 
point. There is nothing much to say about it, and what there 
is to be said the Conservative back-benchers can be relied 
upon to say loudly and often. In any case Mr. Butler has 
also shown a steady inclination to provide against the possible 
time when expenditure as a whole may have to be supported 
rather than discouraged. This ever-present watchfulness for 
the first signs of deflation no doubt inspired a particularly 
interesting passage in his speech, in which he referred to the 
danger of depressing home demand for those consumer goods 
which are becoming more difficult to sell abroad. There are, 
of course, still plenty of experts who are not impressed by talk 
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of deflation to come. The Chancellor was careful to show 
that he recognised the strength of their arguments when, in 
addressing a meeting of the Institute of Directors in London 
on Wednesday, he talked not of the danger of deflation but 
of the continuing need to combat inflation. But in his belief 
that policy must be kept flexible against the day when prices 
fall the Chancellor has not been proved wrong yet. 

The steady economic improvement is the biggest single factor 
leading to the recovery of the Government’s reputation from 
the low point of six months ago. Some of this improvement is 
no doubt due to factors outside Government policy. But even 
such odds and ends as the present seasonal improvement in 
exports and the better supplies of butter and cheese only 
achieve their full effect when they are added to the other evi- 
dence of sound economic policy in the past year. And if, in 
addition to this, the Chancellor really can prove to British 
industry at large—and especially the labour force—that 
increased effort and the expansion of production will not go 
unrewarded, even in the near future, then the Government is 
certain to go from strength to strength. It is increasingly 
unlikely that they will be upset by an Opposition which seems 
intent not on making the best of a bad job but on making the 
worst of a good job. But there are limits to such a process, 
and the longer Mr. Butler hangs on the plainer those limits will 
become. The results of a sound economic policy are too 
obvious to be obscured by a Parliamentary smoke-screen. 


German Elections 


Local elections and Federal elections are different things 
in Germany as elsewhere, and inferences from the one to 
the other should be drawn with .caution. In between the 
two come the Landtag elections. That is worth mentioning, 
because in one of the Lander in which the Social Democrats 
improved their position in the Communal elections on Monday 
they lost a seat to a Free Democrat in a Landtag by-election. 
Altogether the hopes of the Social Democrats for victories 
that would bode well for their chances in next year’s Federal 
elections have hardly been justified. They have moved up 
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slightly in the important and populous Land of North Rhine 
Westphalia, and with a fractionally larger vote than Dr. 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Union. But the Bonn 
Coalition, as it is called, consisting of the C.D.U., the Free 
Democrats and the Deutsche Partei, secured between them 48.9 
per cent. of the votes, against the Socialists’ 36.2. In Lower 
Saxony, where politics are confused and liable to be efferves- 
cent, the Socialists have lost rather more than they gained in 
North Rhine Westphalia. The position here is complicated by 
the existence of the Refugee Party (B.H.E.), which secured 16.6 
per cent. of the votes. The refugees, organised politically, could 
be a danger if they allied themselves with one of the “ irreden- 
tist” parties of the Right; but there is ground for hope that 
they will gradually lose their particularist identity as they are 
absorbed in the general population. Communists fared badly 
everywhere, and though one or two military men well-known 
under the Hitler régime have been elected this seems to 
represent rather individual successes than any general swing 
to the Right. Both extreme Right and extreme Left, indeed 
have fared ill. Dr. Adenauer, whose C.D.U. Party has only 
lost a little over one per cent. has no need to be perturbed. 
There is nothing to warrant belief in the defeat of the Bonn 
Coalition in next year’s General Election. It may be beaten, 
but the results of the local elections cannot be interpreted as 
foreshadowing that. 


The Arabs and Bonn 


The States of the Arab League claim that they are still 
technically at war with Israel, and that therefore any material 
help given to Israel is an unfriendly act to themselves. This 
may be true, but the vehemence of their opposition to the 
reparations which Western Germany proposes to pay to Israel 
is unlikely to win them any sympathy. The Federal Govern- 
ment has made it clear that the 3,000m. marks which it has 
agreed to pay represents an act of restitution which cannot 
be evaded. All parties in the Bundestag are agreed in this. 
Most of the reparations (2,500m. marks) are being paid 
collectively to Israel, because Israel is in a real sense the heir 
of the millions of Jews the Nazis killed. Reparation is to take 
the form of goods which Israel needs, but these goods will not 
be of any direct military importance. About all this there 
is no dispute, and in fact the Arab States themselves remained 
silent during the protracted negotiations between the Federal 
Republic and Israel, only voicing their protest when agreement 
was reached. Now they are threatening to back up their 
protests by an economic boycott of German goods, which will 
probably harm them as much as the Germans. However 
natural Arab fears of future Israeli expansion may be, they 
are choosing a singularly tactless way of expressing them. By 
sending a delegation to Bonn to urge that the agreement should 
not be ratified they have only irritated German opinion. If 
a Western country sent a delegation to an Arab State to 
try to prevent the Government there from following a course 
of action to which it was pledged the cries of “ Western 


imperialist interference would be loud and long. 


The Fight Against Mau Mau 


Though there is evidence of the value of the Coionial 
Secretary's visit to Kenya in restoring some measure of confi- 
dence among the Europeans and the mass of Africans in 
the colony, the situation remains critical and the worst thing 
that could happen would be that it should become the subject 
of party controversy at home. Mr. Lyttelton in his appreciation 
of the effects of Mr. James Griffiths’ visit to Kenya last year, 
and Mr. Griffiths in promising the support of the Opposition 
in all measures that might be necessary to crush the manifes- 
tation of primitive savagery which the Mau Mau outbreak 
represents, have done their best to ensure that that does not 
happen. It is to be hoped that on their return the two Labour 
members, Mr. Hale and Mr. Brockway, who have been in 
Kenya, will maintain the same restraint which they would 
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seem on the whole to have observed while there. Certain steps 
taken on the spot, such as the temporary impounding of large 
herds of the Kikuyu’s cattle, as a means of extracting informa- 
tion about murders, may have aroused some little misgiving, 
but in such a matter as this, and in the decision to confer 
temporarily increased authority on district magistrates, the 
Governor and the Government of Kenya must be left entirely 
free. Mr. Griffiths was right in saying that the appointment of 
the Commission of which Sir Hugh Dow is to be the chairman 
should be completed at the earliest moment possible. No doubt 
the Colonial Secretary is equally anxious for that. It would be 
a mistake to hold up the announcement of names because 
replies to one or two invitations are still outstanding. It is to 
be hoped, and assumed, that several of the names will be 
non-European. An early interim report, if possible, is much 
to be desired. Drift in Kenya must be avoided at any cost. 


The French Hit Back 


French Union forces, reacting strongly to their recent 
reverses in the Thai territory, have seized the initiative 
to the north-west of Hanoi. Last Sunday, in a large-scale 
air-borne operation, 150 transport aircraft dropped parachute 
troops on Phudoan, a centre of communications on the 
Clear River. Armour and infantry advanced briskly from 
Pho-Tho, which is eighteen miles south of Phudoan, where the 
consolidation of the dropping-zone was covered by fire from 
naval craft on the Clear River. The ground forces effected a 
junction with the vanguard of parachutists, and patrols are now 
probing north-east and north-west from Phudoan. Little 
opposition has been met with in this sector, The purpose of 
these operations is clearly to threaten, and probably to cut, 
the communications of the Viet-minh forces in the basins of 
the Red and Black Rivers. The immediate French objectives 
must be Yen-Bay, on the railway to the west of Phudoan, and 
Tuyen-Quang, which is north of it. Occupation of these places 
would compromise the whole Viet-minh position in Tonking 
and, though it would not necessarily lead to their destruction, 
would oblige them to draw in their horns and think again. 
Meanwhile, however, in the delta to the south of Hanoi, the 
rebels are exerting local pressure on the French garrisons 
covering the Delta; but it does not look as if a large-scale 
offensive is being mounted in this sector, and there is good 
reason to hope that the dash and flexibility of the French 
operations about Phudoan will restore, and perhaps more 
than restore, a situation which gave some cause for alarm 
three weeks ago. 


The Labour Party Factions 


There is undoubtedly some significance in the fact that in 
the contest for the deputy-leadership of the Labour Party Mr. 
Bevan, who was expected to get about fifty votes, got 82, and 
that Mr. Morrison, who was expected to get over two hundred, 
got 194. There are one or two things that are not clear, but 
two that undoubtedly are. The Parliamentary Labour Party 
manifestly wants Mr. Morrison more than twice as much as 
it wants Mr. Bevan; on the other hand it wants Mr. Bevan 
more than was commonly supposed. What is not clear is the 
effect of the vote on the Labour Party, and the effect of it on 
the Bevanite section. For the moment at any rate the split 
is perpetuated; it may even be deepened by the result of the 
impending vote on the election of the Parliamentary Committee 
for the present session. But it need by no means be regarded 
as permanent, unless Mr. Bevan wants to make it so, which 
there is no reason to suppose. At the same time the bitterness 
of the trade union section of the Party towards the Bevanite 
section is considerable, and it will not quickly die down. The 
nature of the activities of Mr. Bevan’s supporters on the plat- 
form and in print may affect that a good deal. It is possible 
that this week’s vote represented a high-water mark, from 
which there will be some recession. But that is by no means 
certain. And Mr. Bevan’s obvious way of progress is by 
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influencing the choice of candidates by the constituency parties, 

whose delegates supported him so strongly at Morecambe. In 

most cases the trade unions can get their way in that sphere 

~ tg choose to exert themselves, which is not always their 
abit. 


Building Costs 


The third report of the Girdwood Committee shows that 
the ordinary three-bedroom council house completed in 
October, 1951, cost £1,690 in all—that is £175 more than in 
1949. Rising costs of materials account for the larger part 
of this increase, which would have been greater still had it not 
been for economies in design and specification. The rate of 
increase seems at last to have slowed down, and the smaller 
“people’s house” (which carries to the limit economies in 
floor-space) will cost, it is reckoned, about £150 less than 
earlier designs, although this saving is bound to be partially 
offset by transport and wage-increases. While we are thankful 
for small mercies, and acknowledge the Government’s 
determination to get more dwelling-houses built and at more 
reasonable cost, we can hardly rest content with the situation 
as the Girdwood Committee sees it. In 1951 productivity was 
no higher than in 1949—twenty per cent. below the pre-war 
level—and no progress at all has been made with incentive 
schemes. Five men are needed for the work done by four 
before the war, and bonuses will not tempt the five to work 
a little harder. It is a sorry state of affairs. If the employees 
are in part to blame by expecting, demanding and receiving 
more money for less work, so are those employers who have 
shown stubborn reluctance to modernise their building 
methods and introduce the mechanical aids which in other 
countries have greatly increased productivity. Fortunately 
some firms have shown a greater willingness to get rid of 
antiquated practices, but they cannot put their good intentions 
into full effect until they get the co-operation of the building 
workers. 


The Habits of Gipsies 


The report on gipsies and other nomads issued by the 
County of Kent is reasonable and benevolent in tone—in con- 
trast to the attitude to gipsies when they first appeared in 
England about four centuries ago when they were threatened 
with death, scourging and other terrible penalties. Kent, as 
one of the counties most concerned with the “ gipsy problem,” 
was asked by the Minister of Local Government and Planning 
to make a survey as a prelude to a national consideration of 
the matter; and farmers, head teachers and others have given 
their views. The observers were faced with two initial diffi- 
culties. First, a very small number of the nomads in Kent 
are true gipsies at all; and, second, the larger camping-sites 
are not occupied by nomads but by “ static” campers who 
leave them only for brief periods of fruit- and hop-picking. 
Gipsies are still holding themselves apart from the ordinary 
population, speaking their own language, taking little regular 
employment and earning their living by fortune-telling and 
hawking; but they do tend to linger round large urban centres 
and many of them do send their children to school regularly 
in winter. Farmers were mainly hostile in comment, though 
one distinguished between the real working gipsy and the 
“lazy sneak-thief”; head teachers found few problems with 
the children except that they were timid and, with broken 
periods of school-attendance, learnt little more than a smatter- 
ing of the “ three Rs.” Observers differed as to whether any 
strenuous attempt should be made to integrate gipsies into the 
national life; though they did think the Government should 
define its attitude. As the numbers are so small—there were 
fewer than 2,000 nomads of. all kinds in Kent—and as it is 
stated that a man who gets regular employment drops out of 
the nomad ranks, it seems likely that, if work remains 
available, assimilation will gradually take place without severe 
dragooning. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Government had an easy victory at the end of the 

debate on the Address in the House of Commons on 

Tuesday. Labour’s amendment of no confidence in 
the Government was defeated by 313 votes to 279, the Liberals 
voting with the Government. But, as Mr. Crookshank, the 
Leader of the House, said when he rose to make the final 
speech on Tuesday night, it had been a very curious debate, 
marked by the absence of any aggressive attack. He made 
a list of the subjects which the Opposition had failed to 
emphasise—agriculture, the health service cuts, corporal 
punishment, housing. This was not the only curiosity of the 
debate. The House as a whole failed to come to life until the 
last day of the debate, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Butler, burst upon a dormant assembly with the ‘assertive 
virtue of a man who has just broken the ice in the Serpentine. 


* * * 3K 


The Lords, who had arranged rather a quiet week for them- 
selves, made good one of the omissions that Mr. Crookshank 
noted. They debated agriculture on Tuesday, and such 
criticism as there was fell upon the bad farmers. Two former 
Ministers of Agriculture, Lord Hudson and Lord Halifax, 
encouraged the agricultural executive committees to be more 
ready to give certificates of bad farming. “If the bad tenant 
enjoyed a little less security of tenure it would be good for 
agriculture,” said Lord Halifax. The seconder of the Address, 
Lord Buckmaster, made the same point last week. 


* * * * 


In the Commons the feebleness of the attack upon the 
Government was largely due to the diffusion of Labour’s 
energy. The party is still policy-making and still in the toils 
of civil strife. Before the debate opened in the House on 
Tuesday, the Parliamentary Labour Party met to hear the 
result of the ballot for the deputy-leadership of the party. Mr. 
Herbert Morrison was re-elected by 194 votes to Mr. Bevan’s 
82. In ordinary circumstances the winner would have been 
content, but Mr. Bevan’s vote happens to have been the largest 
that Labour Members have given in any Bevanite issue. More 
voting is now going on for the committee of the party. Labour 
of course must work out its own salvation, but it is a pity that 
the party cannot go into the wilderness and grapple there with 
the devil undisturbed. The Parliamentary time-table prevents 
the journey, and the Opposition perhaps does not realise how 
much its public fight is handicapped by the loss of energy in 
the private battle. 


a * * * 


This was the background of the scene which Mr. Butler 
confronted on Tuesday. Labour’s main solace was the hope 
that the demand for much greater economies made earlier in 
the week from the Tory benches by Mr. Richard Law, Mr. 
Godfrey Nicholson and Mr. Martin Lindsay would force the 
capitulation of the Chancellor and compromise the Govern- 
ment’s case in the country. Indeed, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell 
asserted on Tuesday that the Tory back-benchers would win. 
His was the only speech from the Opposition Front Bench 
that really warmed the Labour Members. Mr. Morrison tried 
to repeat his Morecambe speech, but it gave Labour less satis- 
faction this time. Mr. Bevan did not take part in the debate. 


* * * * 


Mr. Butler presented himself to the House in his opening 
sentences as a new man, buoyant, proud of his record, scorn- 
ful of the Opposition, confident in his mastery of the job—and 
of the party. It was one of those revealing occasions in which 
a politician, by his tone, suggests that he has passed a stage 
in his career. But in the course of his speech he used a phrase 
that does not often fall from the lips of a Tory Chancellor: 
“We shall not take any steps, I tell the House, which are not 
to the benefit of our own social democracy.” J. F. B. 
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MONTH ago, in the week when the Seventh Assembly 

of the United Nations opened, it was stated here that 

the occasion might be critical for the future of the 
Organisation. Since those words were written the imminence 
of crisis has become unmistakable. There can be no justifi- 
cation for undue pessimism, but there can be equally little for 
blindness to patent facts. First of all came the American 
election, which made it purposeless for Mr. Eden and M. 
Schuman to go to New York (though M. Vyshinsky thought 
otherwise, and seized certain opportunities in advance) till the 
issue was decided. Then came the electoral decision, which 
left the American delegation at the Assembly unrepresentative 
and powerless to undertake commitments. Then M. 
Vyshinsky’s portentous and uncompromising speech. Then 
the insistence of a number of States that the domestic affairs 
of France and South Africa should be discussed by the 
Assembly in spite of the terms of the Charter, a claim com- 
bated by Mr. Eden in the Assembly on Tuesday and by Lord 
Llewellin in the Political Committee on Wednesday. Then the 
untimely and unheralded resignation of the Secretary-General, 
M. Trygve Lie. Such was the situation which faced Mr. Eden 
when he rose to address the Assembly on Tuesday. To say 
that he succeeded in retrieving it would be to credit him with 
achieving the impossible. All that a British Foreign Secretary 
could do in such a case he did do, but no one man can right 
what is wrong with the United Nations. It needs the com- 
bined wisdom and endeavour and goodwill of four or five 
men at least, one of them necessarily M. Vyshinsky, and 
evidence that that will be forthcoming is non-existent. Russia, 
as things stand, has the power to paralyse the United Nations, 
and there is every sign that she means to exercise it to the 
utmost. 

Does that mean that the United Nations as an effective force 
in the world is doomed ? Mr. Eden on Tuesday courageously 
refused to admit that. But it may have to be admitted in the 
end. The American nation could not exist half-slave and half- 
free. World-unity cannot exist while one-half the world stands 
for war, even if it be only cold war, and the other half for 
peace. The Charter of the United Nations was drafted on the 
assumption, to all appearance completely justifiable at the 
time, that the Great Powers of the world would co-operate, in 
honesty and mutual trust, not only for the preservation of peace 
but for the economic and cultural advancement of the world. 
Whether any safeguards against deliberate sabotage could have 
been embodied in the Charter is questionable. At any rate 
they were not embodied, and the sabotage has been taking 
place. Russia has vetoed the admission to the United Nations 
of a number of indisputably peace-loving nations because the 
admission of certain States which can by no stretch of language 
be termed peace-loving has been resisted in other quarters. 
Here a deadlock is not unavoidable; there is more to be said 
for admitting all than for excluding all, and Russia might be 
willing to agree to this. If she were it would be wise for the 
Western Powers to seize a rare and legitimate opportunity of 
concurring with Moscow. The problem of China’s place not 
only in the Assembly but in the Security Council Chamber, is, 
to all appearance, insoluble. That a representative of Chiang 
Kai-shek, who holds not a foot of Chinese soil, should be 
occupying at New York the seat of a Great Power is an 
anomaly which would be near farce if it were not so near 
tragedy. Everything Russia has to say on that point is justi- 
fied. But the Charter contains no provision for the removal of 
a permanent member of the Security Council, and even if it 
did it would be out of the question for the empty seat to be 
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filled by a Communist China whose armies are fighting United 
Nations troops in Korea. 

To add crisis to crisis, the Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve 
Lie, suddenly, and apparently without consulting anyone or 
even informing anyone except (at the last moment) the Chair- 
man of the Security Council, who happens ironically enough to 
be at the moment the Chinese member, and _ the 
President of the Assembly, suddenly throws his resig- 
nation before the bewildered delegates. The whole 
affair is something of a mystery. Mr. Trygve Lie 
has explained that he knew that the Russians, though they 
actually proposed his election in 1946, had since turned 
violently against him—which is unfortunately true—and that 
the mechanism of the United Nations might run more smoothly 
if he were out of the way. It might, if that were all. But 
Mr. Lie knows well that the appointment of a successor by 
agreement between the Western Powers and Russia is almost 
beyond hope. The position is not, indeed, entirely clear. Under 
Article 97 of the Charter “ The Secretary-General shall be 
appointed by the General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council.” Under Article 27 decisions of the 
Security Council on procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of any seven members (out of eleven); on all 
other matters all the Permanent Members must be among the 
seven, which means that any one of them holds a power of 
veto. Is the election of a Secretary-General a procedural 
matter? That seems highly doubtful, though in the end a 
ruling by the International Court of Justice might have to be 
sought. There is nothing to be commended in Mr. Trygve Lie’s 
quite unnecessarily dramatic method of making his decision 
known. Whether the full reason for the decision has been 
disclosed is still uncertain. According to the well-informed 
New York correspondent of the Manchester Guardian “* there 
is a personal reason, and it is well guarded.” That is as may 
be: the situation created is as it is. 

It is bitterly ironical that the solution of practically all these 
difficulties hangs on the fate of a hundred thousand or so 
prisoners in Korea. If that were settled the last visible obstacle 
to the conclusion of an armistice would be removed, and, an 
armistice once concluded, there is no reason why a definite 
peace should not follow. If it did the objection to according 
the Peking Government the place that would then be due to 
it on the Security Council would disappear. That contention 
rests admittedly on three assumptions—first that Russia wants 
peace in Korea; second that America would assent to the sub- 
stitution of the real China for a fictitious China on the Security 
Council; third that some way of enforcing the substitution 
could be devised. The immediate obstacle to agreement in 
Korea was reduced by Mr. Eden to its lowest point. He 
formulated four conditions regarding the prisoners. About 
the first three there could be no disagreement, even by Russia. 
The fourth, that the side holding prisoners has no right to 
use actual force to repatriate them against their will, could be 
contested by no Government on earth except the Russian. 
Mr. Eden seemed to see a glimmer of hope in M. Vyshinsky’s 
proposal that a committee should be appointed to promote a 
settlement in Korea, with the task, among others, of giving 
“all possible assistance to the repatriation of all prisoners of 
war by both sides.” It is hardly a beacon light, but it might 
just conceivably serve. As to that it will be necessary to 
await the outcome of the talks M. Vyshinsky will no doubt 
have with Mr. Eden and the American and French Foreign 
Ministers. 

There are, of course, numbers of other points of difference 
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between Russia and the Western Powers all over the world. 
There is the Austrian Treaty, which Russia declines to con- 
clude, or even to discuss, with the result that the unhappy 
Austria has been saddled with the occupation troops of four 
countries (she certainly would not want the Russians to remain 
alone) for seven years now, and there is no obvious reason why 
that should not continue for another seven. There is the 
disastrous division of Germany. There is tireless persistence 
in the cold war. Mr. Eden was profoundly right in saying that 


the Communists must know as well as anyone that the fates 
of east and west are linked together. But the Russians may be 
as obdurately resolute as ever Samson was to pull down the 
house on themselves as well as others, though that seems rather 
less likely than it did. Meanwhile there is reason to be pro- 
foundly thankful for the existence of N.A.T.O. The nations 
comprising it must bend the whole of their strength to building 
it up. As for the United Nations in its present form, its fate is 
on the knees of Moscow—hardly a cushioned resting-place. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Mall in the second week of November in preparation 

for a Coronation in the first week of June might 
well conclude that we were a demented people. And 
so we are in danger of becoming. A Coronation is a 
solemn and an important ceremony, but it is really 
desirable to keep some proportion about it. The Queen is 
reigning, and has been for nine months, uncrowned, as well 
as she could possibly do crowned, for nothing cou!d, or will 
be able to, exceed the grace and charm and wisdom with which 
she has been discharging the duties so suddenly and unexpec- 
tedly laid on her. Of course the Queen must be crowned and 
with no stint of solemnity or pageantry. But why cannot the 
ceremony te simpler and sooner ? The one person who seems 
to have the most conspicuously right ideas is, as we have 
already learnt to expect, the Queen herself. “It is Her Majesty’s 
express wish,” says the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, in a circular to Local Authorities regarding local 
Coronation observances, “ that the celebrations should be as 
simple as possible and that all undue expenditure should be 
avoided.” One characteristic of our recent sovereigns has 
been their supreme good sense. Nowhere does that appear 
more clearly than in Harold Nicolson’s George V. Queen 
Elizabeth’s interpretation of the rdle of sovereign will be 
watched with singular interest. It may differ in some respects 
from that of her predecessors. It is certain that it will not differ 
for the worse. 


Aft who watched stands being erected in the 


* * * * 


Incidentally a warm tribute should be paid to the Duchess 
of Kent on her return from her Far Eastern tour. With her 
young son she has discharged a delicate, arduous and at times 
even dangerous mission with courage, competence and a 
stimulating vivacity. This is public service. 

* * * * 

A little paragraph in the Cambridge undergraduate weekly 
Varsity seems to me a pity. It runs: 

Hard Up? Mr. Herbert Morrison asked for and was 
paid £2 as travelling expenses when he came to speak at 
the Union this term. Travelling expenses are not normally 
offered, but are paid when asked for. 

Whether a touch of malice was intended here or not, it cer- 
tainly looks as if it were. But I am more interested in the 
principle than in the paragraph. What was wrong is that Mr. 
Morrison should have had to ask. He went to Cambridge not 
for his own pleasure but for the Union’s, at the Union’s invi- 
tation. Why, after giving up a good deal of his time, should he 
be expected to be out of pocket into the bargain? I have 
always held that if speakers are involved in expense they 
should be offered reimbursement. If they are wealthy they 
can always refuse, and they won’t, or shouldn’t, be insulted by 
the offer. I hope Mr. Morrison’s experience may induce some 
change, in Cambridge practice at any rate. | 
x * * 


How many baths a week should a clean citizen take? Every- 
one, male or female, should have a cold bath every morning; 
that, of course, goes without saying. But it is hot water, I am 
told, that removes the dirt, so let us confine ourselves to hot 
baths. Statistics drawn from an official return published last 
week are rather instructive. Worked out by averages, London, 


with just over two baths per week per person, comes top of the 
regional list. But in the country as a whole twenty per 
cent. of persons earning £10 a week or more take daily baths— 
temperature not stated, but it should be noted that all this 
information comes from a report on “ domestic hot-water sup- 
ply in Great Britain.” Less admirably, 46 per cent. in 
summer (59 per cent. in winter) take one bath weekly— 
and I have no doubt they look quite as clean as the every-day 
class. A well-known public man once observed to me that it 
was a mistake to wash too much; it was bad for the skin. There 
is something to be said for that. Exposed portions of the person 
attract dirt, unexposed don’t. Why, then. wash the latter ? 
* * * % 


I have been shown a letter (which I understand appears in 
another column) from the Countess of Mayo, about whom I 
asked one or two perplexed questions last week. They are 
now answered. I was not clear whether the Countess was the 
wife of the Earl of Mayo. She is. Her notepaper is headed 
“ Rev. the Rt. Honble the Countess of Mayo, D.D., F.R.G.S.,” 
and bears a monogram under a coronet. It indicates that she 
is President of Truth in Action, conducts lectures and classes 
(on Wednesdays on Silent Inner Union) and consultations in 
Edinburgh, these last being offered on Wednesdays free and on 
Tuesdays, Saturdays and Sundays without that qualification. 
Everything is now made clear, 

Ba * * * 

On Tuesday morning I read in The Times that Central Lon- 
don bus workers are demanding a total ban on standing passen- 
gers on buses. Ten minutes later I watched five buses, with a 
full quota of standing passengers, sail past a request stop where 
a would-be passenger, who, I happened to know, had an 
appointment to keep, was waiting hopelessly. She did in the 
end get the sixth. If the first five had carried no standing 
passengers ten or more might have gone by without a place 
available. The slight inconvenience standing passengers may 
cause to conductors is not to be compared with the inconveni- 
ence and actual hardship the unhappy passengers would suffer 
if standing were prohibited. And bus passengers are not all 
capitalists; one or two of them may even be trade unionists— 
if that counts with the conductors. 

* * * * 

It is interesting to observe that, according to Hansard, Lord 
Samuel, in speaking on the Address, quoted General Eisen- 
hower as saying in a public speech: 

“One hundred and seventy-five years ago the Foundling 
Fathers of the American Republic declared their indepen- 
dence of the British Crown.” 

These particular foundlings seem to have been a little vener- 
able, but no doubt they were none the worse for that. Probably 
found straying somewhere along the Massachusetts coast. 

* * * * . 

Those absent books in railway carriages and hotels. One 
correspondent had the curiosity to walk through the whole 
length of a long train and found one book in use. Another, who 
has had cause to spend some weeks in South coast hotels, and 
watched the reading habits of some sixty people, saw not 
one book and not many of the more serious newspapers. You 
may think this a bad thing or a good thing; I simply give facts 
as they are given to me. JANUS 
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Alcoholism in France 


By D. R. GILLIE 
Paris. 
ANY English people seem to believe that the French 
have discovered a secret of earthly happiness. There 
are two versions of this myth—one, that the French 
somehow manage to eat, drink and make merry on a 
Rabelaisian scale with a minimum of harm to themselves; 
the other that, by some inborn gift of moderation, the French 
only want to take their pleasures within the limits that an 
enlightened doctor would recommend, that they can be trusted 
to drink at all hours because they so rarely desire to drink 
too much. France still has her Gargantuan trencher-men, 
though now, owing to high prices, these are few in the towns. 
She certainly has a large class of citizens whose lives are ruled 
by strict rules of sobriety and self-restraint, taught by a severe 
family education. But so far is she from having found for 
the nation as a whole a golden mean, or the secret of harmless 
excess, that she has the biggest consumption of alcohol per 
head of any people in the world, having doubled it in the last 
seventy years. 

Alcoholism is the most serious single social disease of 
France. Every year there is a wringing of hands about it in 
the Assembly, when the budget of the Ministry of Public 
Health is discussed. Before the war anyone who made public 
moan on the- subject was considered slightly comic. Today 
alcoholism makes the newspaper-headings once or twice a year, 
just as the population-problem used to do, and with as little 
apparent effect. This should not perhaps be considered as 
totally discouraging, for, from lamenting the decline of the 
birth-rate and doing nothing about it, the French passed after 
the war to a system of large tax-free family allowances (over 
a pound a week per child), with the consequence that in twenty 
years’ time France will have a good many more men under 
twenty-five than the United Kingdom with her substantially 
larger population. 

The problem of alcoholism might have been dealt with no 
less trenchantly in the period that immediately followed 
Liberation, had it not been that the circumstances of the war 
had very much modified its gravity. The German demands for 
industrial alcohol substantially reduced the possibility of drink- 
ing anything alcoholic in most parts of France, with the result 
that it became difficult to instruct medical students about 
cirrhosis of the liver, and the admissions to mental hospitals 
declined notably. Thus, whereas the war had driven bitterly 
home to France the superiority of Germany as a nation of 
young men, it concealed the problem of alcoholism. 

A few steps were indeed taken in the course of the general 
clean-up after Liberation. A law was introduced which would 
have caused a gradual diminution of the number of cafés by 
obliging anyone purchasing one to extinguish simultaneously a 
second licence by a second purchase. But this was abolished 
as being an obstacle in the way of returning prisoners-of-war 
secking to re-establish themselves in life. It was at this period 
that the already inflated number of retailers in France was 
suddenly (and fortunately temporarily) swollen nearly forty per 
cent. Some type of drinks were quite ineffectively banned, and 
apéritifs were placed in a class of goods that could be legiti- 
mately sold but not pressed upon the public by advertising. 
This last provision could not remove the many advertisements 
painted on the sides of houses, but it did compel the replace- 
ment of the famous advertisement in the Métro, “ Dubo——, 
Dubon—, Dubonnet” by one for “Dubonnet Wine 
Merchants.” The return of the old slogan shows any visitor 
to Paris that this device has been abandoned. 

In Britain the problem of alcoholism has in practice been 
identified with that of drunkenness. In France this cannot be 
so, for there the problem of drink is rather that of a cumulative 
habit of soaking, which may destroy an individual without any 
of the drunken bouts which used to be frequent in London 
Streets. A man may go on the binge once a month and con- 
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out of control. Much has been said in France about the 
undesirability of various fancy drinks and of spirits, but it 
appears that red wine is responsible for two-thirds of the 
trouble—wine drunk in a quantity that would often be good 
going even with beer. 

Now wine is the 
the French nation. 
Its consumption in 
graces of French living. 


table-drink of at least two-thirds of 
It is one of France’s great exports. 
reasonable quantities is one of the 
It cannot simply be treated as 
in itself an enemy of the nation. It is produced by one-and- 
a-half-million wine-growers—apart from their employees. 
Indeed the last important occasion on which an attempt 
was made to use conscripts against a mob in France was in 
1907, when the price of wine fell so low that the starving 
wine-growing peasants of Languedoc rioted. The young 
soldiers of the 17th Regiment, sent to maintain order, mutinied, 
and thus provided the anti-militarists of France with a famous 
and popular song. The problem of maintaining the price of 
wine at a remunerative level for the grower is now a recognised 
function of government, and, when there is a surplus, large 
stocks are bought up, as are also surpluses of sugar-beet and 
some other crops, and turned into industrial alcohol in vast 
excess Of what is needed. This price-balancing operation is 
costing the nation fifteen milliards of francs (as many million 
pounds) this year. 

While excessive consumption of wine is the main trouble, 
that of spirits, especially in certain areas like Normandy, 
stands high. It is associated with the right of fruit-growers to 
have distilled for their own use a certain quantity of spirits 
duty-free and a further quantity at a reduced duty. These 
farmers are almost as numerous as the wine-growers (indeed 
in part identical with them). Their rights are always pro- 
claimed as being particularly republican and as sacred as the 
right to vote or freedom of speech. In fact, they open the 
way to all sorts of fraud, and a minimum estimate of loss of 
revenue to the State from this cause alone is ten milliard francs 
a year. 

To these massive voting interests in metropolitan France 
which make reform difficult must be added the café-keepers’. 
According to figures published last week in the Figaro, there 
are 588,000 cafés in France as compared with 49,000 bakers’ 
shops. That means one establishment where you can drink 
for every sixty-seven citizens over the age of fifteen. This 
does not include the wine-merchants and grocers where drink 
can be bought in bottles. 

The broad front of voters who do not want measures taken 
against alcoholism has lamentably been extended by the pro- 
motion of all French Africans to full citizenship. The special 
legislation that protected them was attached legally to their 
pre-war status as “natives.” The import of wine into the 
Cameroons increased four times from the first to the 
second half of last year. The Cameroons also consumed last 
year sixty times as much spirits as in 1938, 

Alcoholism is thus becoming one of the major challenges to 
the democratic method in France. It can only be dealt with by 
the assertion of general interest over a very broad-based parti- 
cular one. Here is some of the ammunition of the reformers. 
One Paris doctor reports that in the 120 hospital-beds of which 
he has charge the number of cases of cirrhosis of the liver has 
risen from three in 1946 to fifty in 1952. The proportion of 
women to men suffering from this disease has risen from one- 
third to one-half. A Nice doctor treated no cases of 
delirium tremens in 1945, but 150 in 1951. A Bordeaux mental 
specialist recently stated that, in that area of France, half the 
mental cases are due to alcoholism. In the recent debate on 
public health it was stated in the Assembly that the number of 
occupants of mental hospitals has gone up from 65,000 in 
December, 1946, to 92,000 in December, 1951. This last 
figure appears to be roughly what had become normal before 
the war. It remains to be seen if it will go higher. The nation 
is spending 675 milliards a year on drink, that is ten per cent. 
of the total of personal incomes and more than goes on rent. 
The cost to the State of looking after alcoholics is 132 milliards, 
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whereas the drink-trade only contributes fifty-three milliards 
to the Treasury. The loss to production is estimated at 
350 milliards; the shortening of the average life of the French 
male at four per cent. 

Gravest of all are the consequences for children. Ninety 
per cent. of the cases of cruelty to children are due to 
alcoholism. Seventy-five per cent. of juvenile offenders have 
alcoholic parents. There is also evidence of a less precise kind 
from school-teachers and medical officers of the very grave 
handicaps of the children of alcoholic parents—very numerous 
in some areas. 

Thus at the moment when France is triumphing over the 
gravest pre-war threat to her existence—that of fewer births 
than deaths—the health, both moral and physical, of the 
younger generation is being exposed to another apparently 
ever-increasing threat. Opinion will sooner or later make 
possible a concerted attack on this danger. It is difficult to 
imagine, however, a method which would have the same 
sudden effect on alcoholism as family allowances had on the 
low birth-rate. One most important adverse factor can only 
be removed slowly—very bad housing which makes the café 
a necessary sitting-room. It is a question of persuading the 
Frenchman to pay higher rents and of his investing his money 
in housing schemes. M. Claudius Petit, the Minister of 
Reconstruction, who has burdened his political career with 
an apostolate in favour of higher rents, has himself told the 
nation that it needs at least 200,000 new housing units a year 
and that he has not yet got the supply above 70,000. 


Eddie Marsh 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


HE name of Sir Edward Marsh, whose eightieth birth- 

day falls within the coming week, is not one to conjure 

with in the newspapers. It may never “ make the head- 
lines.” But in the more secluded sphere of English art and 
letters it is amongst the most eminent that his generation can 
boast. He has won for himself a position of great distinction 
in the eyes of his contemporaries, and we may safely conjecture 
that his reputation will prove more lasting than that of some 
of the ephemerally famous political chiefs whom he punctili- 
ously served during forty-odd years of Civil Service life. How 
many—or more correctly how few ?—among present-day 
English writers and painters do not owe some original en- 
couragement, some welcome support, to the affectionate, atten- 
tive kindness, and the never-failing, always courteous interest 
in their work, of Eddie Marsh ? 

Born on November 18th, 1872, the son of a former Master 
of Downing College, Edward Howard Marsh is through his 
mother a great-grandson of the assassinated Prime Minister, 
Spencer Perceval. As Sir Edward tells us in his entertaining 
book of memories, A Number of People, published in 1939, 
his maternal grandfather was an Irvingite Angel, with the 
special assignment of converting the Italian peninsula to the 
faith of Gordon Square. Although Mr. Perceval’s religious 
convictions did not affect his daughter, Mrs. Howard Marsh 
must have inherited his originality of character, for this high- 
minded, indeed saintly, lady chose, like Miss Nightingale, to 
run counter to the prejudices of her class by working as a nurse 
in a hospital. 
her we may attribute his grounding in that wide knowledge of 
English and French literature which makes him one of the 
best-read Englishmen alive today. 

Educated at Westminster School and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Sir Edward entered the Colonial Office in 1897, and be- 
gan a career of responsibility, during most of which he served 
as Private Secretary to successive Secretaries of State. and was 
in this way brought into close relationship with some of the 
most prominent political figures of this century—Asquith, 
Austen Chamberlain, Churchill and J. H. Thomas among 
them. In reading his modest, anecdotal records of his service 
one is constantly impressed by Sir Edward’s charming capacity 
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for appreciation. Indeed a gift for fervent admiration is basic 
to his character. He has admired the genius of Mr. Churchill, 
the brilliance of Maurice Baring, the beauty of Lady Diana 
Manners, the shimmer of Ivor Novello, the high talents and 
pure soul of Rupert Brooke. Coupled with this appreciative 
quality goes a complete lack of envy and an endearing 
modesty. His refusal to be put up for a K.C.M.G. because he 
thought someone else might want it more than he did is 
altogether typical of Eddie Marsh. 

An honourable career of public service forms only one aspect 
of Sir Edward Marsh’s life. He makes no bones about admit- 
ting that, in the glittering London of his youth, he adored 
Society and dining out. But quite soon other and more durable 
interests appeared. Through his friend Neville Lytton he be- 
came as a young man interested in modern pictures, and from 
being someone to whom, on entering a gallery, “it no more 
occurred to buy a picture than it occurred to me to buy a 
monkey if | went to the Zoo ” he became the passionate collec- 
tor he remains to this day, when every inch of space on the 
walls of rooms and staircase in his house is, so to speak, 
papered with picture-frames. This assiduous collecting on 
slender means (sometimes for reasons of pure benevolence 
and always ahead of public taste), and his constant attendance 
at galleries and exhibitions, have earned him the very con- 
siderable knowledge of modern painting for which he is well 
known, and which is recognised in his present position as 
chairman of the Contemporary Arts Society. 

Along with his interest in contemporary painting, there 
came a coeval interest in contemporary verse, inspired by a 
friendship with the Meynells begun in the year 1911. Within 
two years appeared the first of the five important volumes, 
landmarks in their period, of Georgian Poetry, edited by 
Edward Marsh. Classic today, these books at that time 
introduced the works of new poets—Rupert Brooke, Monro, 
James Elroy Flecker, D. H. Lawrence, James Stephens, Walter 
de la Mare—to a wide public; it is satisfying to know that a 
one-volume anthology of their contents is in preparation, once 
again selected and edited by Edward Marsh. In 1918 Sir 
Edward put all lovers of Rupert Brooke’s work for ever in 
his debt by publishing that poet’s Collected Poems, with a long 
and touching memoir of his dead friend by way of introduction, 

Apart from his activities as editor and picture-collector, 
Eddie Marsh has affected his generation in other ways. Every- 
one knows that he has to his credit the magnificent verse 
translation of the Fables of La Fontaine, lately republished 
in the Everyman’s Library, which will assure him lasting fame. 
As well as this, he has given us a fine version of the Odes of 
Horace; and five years ago he brought out a polished and 
sensitive translation of Fromentin’s single and romantic novel, 
Dominique. In this, his eightieth year, he has, moreover, added 
to these achievements by translating a modern historical novel, 
also from the French, though in this case some may feel that 
the original was hardly worthy of the translator. And then 
there is his further rdle—one in which he is essential and 
omnipotent—that of “ diabolising.” 

The word “ diabolisation,” coined by himself, Sir Edward 
applies to the most arduous and the most selfless of all his 
labours: the reading and correcting of the manuscripts, the 
galley- and the page-proofs of his friends’ books. “To the 
onlie begetter of the ensuing commas,” he tells us, one of 
these authors inscribed a presentation copy: but, though he 
feels passionately about punctuation, it goes deeper than that, 
and many well-known books would have been less successful, 
less readable and even less intelligible without his aid. Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Somerset Maugham, Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
Lord David Cecil, Sir Ronald Storrs, Miss Clemence Dane, 
Desmond MacCarthy, Maurice Baring are but a few of those 
who have benefited at some time or another—and in many 
cases all of the time—by Eddie’s scrupulous and severe advice. 
“You don’t /isten to what you are writing, you don’t listen 
enough,” he will cry plaintively in that voice the high note of 
which is due, he declares, to an attack of German measles 
during adolescence. And his marginal comment is devastat- 
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ing: “ You really must have been feeling very tired when you 
wrote this chapter,” or more tersely “ What on earth is this 
supposed to mean ?” 

There is no space to deal with yet another facet of Eddie 
Marsh’s interests—his delight in the theatre and his place as 
“ an inveterate first-nighter.” But he has in fact an inveterate 
delight in all the arts, including a dying art of which he some- 
times seems one of the last exponents—that of conversation. 
In this he valiantly upholds the good old last-century tradi- 
tion of anecdote. In appearance, as in all other respects, Eddie 
Marsh is like no one else: and the tufted elfin eyebrows, the 
stiff carriage, the kind responsive smile and inquisitive eyes 
seem the outward expression of a personality which defies the 
foolish mathematics of age. 


The Overworked Force 


By Sir CARLETON ALLEN, Q.C. 

HE crime wave is not a matter of “panic” or 

“ sensation.” It is a hard fact which cannot be explained 

away by faith, hope and charity. I do not propose to 
load these lines with figures, but it can be stated without 
hesitation that, setting aside the multitudinous minor infrac- 
tions which can hardly be called “ criminal,” and making all 
allowance for growth of population, crime of a serious kind 
has increased alarmingly since the war and simply enormously 
since the previous post-war period, a generation ago. The 
“don't-panic” school reply that statistics are misleading, 
because records are now kept much betier than formerly. That 
is true, but at the most it mitigates, without controverting, 
manifest facts. If the sceptic puts no faith in statistics, let him 
ask any judge, magistrate, policeman or prison authority. 

As for crimes of violence, it is only necessary to open one’s 
newspaper any morning to realise the present situation. A 
disturbing feature of these atrocities is not only their fre- 
quency but their character. American gangster methods, not 
excluding torture, are creeping in. There have been several 
cases lately—unfortunately not brought to justice—of mal- 
treating victims to “ make them talk,” e.g., by lighted cigarettes; 
not to mention slashing and bicycle-chains. We shall doubt- 
less soon have the favourite hoodlum method of scorching the 
feet. Terrible things are done by youngsters who look as if 
they would not throw a stone at a cat. Recently a petty 
sessional court had to deal with a mild-looking young National 
Service soldier who came before it on a minor charge. His 
“ antecedents ” were that he had been interrupted by a police- 
man when burgling a house. He coshed the intruder and, 
when he lay insensible on the floor, shot him twice with a 
revolver. By a miracle, the victim survived, and this young 
brute was convicted at Assizes of attempted murder. He was 
sent to Borstal, and then released on licence to become a fit 
and proper member of Her Maijesty’s forces. Fantastic, you 
may say—but what else was the court to do with him in the 
present state of the law ? 

Let it be remembered that all the thieves, burglars, house- 
breakers, cosh-boys, gangsters and assassins are only that part 
of the iceberg which appears above the surface. Behind them 
is a large and highly organised body of professional criminals 

the receivers and traffickers, national and international, who 
are the most difficult offenders to detect and convict. There 
may not be many Professor Moriartys among them, but they 
are not lacking in skill, cunning and organising ability, and 
they are completely ruthless enemies of society. 

The causes of all this lawlessness are doubtless many and 
complex, and they have been so much discussed that they 
need not be repeated here. I would only say in passing that 
I believe that the “ brutalising effects of war” have been much 
exaggerated. .War and peace exist in different compartments 
in most men’s minds, and there is no convincing evidence that 
war experiences have turned soldiers into savages in peace- 
time conditions. A more relevant war-factor may be the 
number of men, including deserters, who have been left without 
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prospects owing to interrupted careers and who have turned to 
what they think is easy money. 

There is one cause which is seldom mentioned, because it 
is considered “ tendentious,” but it is obvious to anybody who 
is concerned with the administration of justice. The pen- 
dulum has swung violently from the former exaggerated 
sanctity of property, enforced by the most ferocious and 
capricious penalties, to a complete contempt for it. This is 
well illustrated by the offence of housebreaking or shop- 
breaking, especially by juveniles. - Even from Anglo-Saxon 
times housebreaking by day, and its more serious form of 
burglary by night, have been reckoned among the gravest 
offences, being attacks on the Englishman’s castle. When 
the Criminal Justice Act, 1925, was passed, this indictable 
offence was excluded from those which could be dealt with 
summarily with the consent of the accused, and it is still triable 
only at Quarter Sessions or Assizes. Today it is a common- 
place, and all magistrates have to spend many hours taking 
depositions in cases of youths who want money or cigarettes 
or other things of their fancy and simply break in and take 
them, frequently arming themselves with lethal weapons. 

Crime waves are nothing new: indeed, until about a hundred 
years ago, England lived in a chronic crime wave. It is our 
favourite boast that we are a law-abiding people by compari- 
son with all others, but the reputation, even if justified, is very 
recent. Right through the centuries, for as long as we have 
records, our rulers have made innumerable experiments in 
trying to make the community police itself by sureties, frank- 
pledge, tithings, hundreds, hue and cry, juries of presentment, 
constables, headboroughs, watch and ward and many other 
devices—all in addition to private efforts to preserve law and 
order, such as Peace Gilds of pre-Conquest days, Prosecution 
Societies of the nineteenth century, Bow Street Runners and 
the like. None of these expedients, nor yet the fierce penalties 
for felony, succeeded in making England a safe and lawful 
country. Crime abounded in the Middle Ages, and even 
150 years ago we had an ill name on the Continent for our 
highwaymen and footpads. Repeated commissions and 
inquiries did little to abate the menace. 

Peel’s great experiment in 1829 met with violent opposition 
because most Englishmen, looking to the Continent, were 
convinced that a professional police force could not be efficient 
without becoming a Gestapo. The monumental achievement of 
Charles Rowan and his successors is that—not without severe 
discouragements—they built up a Metropolitan Police Force 
(soon to be copied throughout the country) on two master 
principles: first, that the police were the friends and not the 
enemies of the public, and, second, that their primary purpose 
was to prevent rather than to detect crime. Since then, though 
it would be wrong to claim this as the sole reason for improve- 
ment, we have had some reason to congratulate ourselves on 
the maintenance of the Queen’s Peace. 

The moral should be plain, and public attention is now 
being directed to it. It cannot be directed too often or too 
strongly. In an age of social services, it is strange that self- 
protection against enemies at home as well as abroad is not 
regarded as worth a great deal of effort and money. But 
material inducements for the police are not the only considera- 
tion. They have been substantially enhanced of late, and yet 
the Force remains gravely under strength and recruit- 
ment is slow. The difficulty lies not only in quantity but in 
quality. A policeman must, to begin with, be an intelligent 
man. He must, “know his stuff,” and know it well, for 
although the British public supports and admires him it has no 
mercy on him if he puts a foot wrong. He must also be a 
courageous man, a person of tact, good humour and quick 
decision, and one who is prepared to submit to discipline. 
I am credibly informed that among the inadequate supply 
of applicants it is not easy to find men with these qualities, 
and many are rejected. Discipline, it seems, is particularly 
distasteful, and there is much unfavourable comparison with 
the five-day week, high wages and go-as-you-please. There is 
also difficulty about slow promotion and the perpetual problem 
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of housing; and the policeman does not possess, in his own 
sphere, quite the social prestige which he once enjoyed. It 
comes to this—are there enough stout fellows among us to 
take on a tough job, under reasonable discipline and with 
reasonable rewards and prospects, and with some sense of 
public spirit? ,I, for one, do not know the answer. Only 
the Welfare State can supply it—but without more policemen 
there soon will not be much welfare. 

The police are much reproached for wasting their time on 
trivial offences when there are so many more serious crimes 
to engage their attention. But, in the present state of things, 
what else can they do? Traffic being what it is, how can 
they allow motorists to disregard all regulations? Even as 
things are, they can restrain only a tiny fraction of the 
innumerable offences of this and other kinds which are com- 
mitted every day. There is a strong case for a corps of special 
traffic police, if only they could be found. It is true, and it 
is deplorable, that constables have to waste much time hanging 
about courts in case their evidence should be needed (and it 
frequently is not) on these minor charges; but, again, what is 
the alternative ? The truth is that on both police and magis- 
trates far too many and too miscellaneous duties are thrust; 
anybody who studies a Chief Constable’s annual report will 
be astonished at the multiplicity of their functions. If we 
had more of them, of the right kind, with fewer things to do, 
it is safe to prophesy that there would be an immediate and 
a substantial fall in the rate of serious crime. It is not easy 
to suggest how they can be found, but surely a mighty effort 
is worth while. 


Dr. Chaim Weizmann 


By PROFESSOR NORMAN BENTWICH 


PRINCE has fallen in Israel. Dr. Chaim Weizmann was 

not only the first President of the Republic of Israel, 

but more than any other man he was the creator of the 
State. To that purpose he devoted his life from his childhood 
in the Russian Pale, unswervingly, as he has told in his 
fascinating and revealing autobiography Trial and Error. He 
had indeed two causes: the re-establishment of the Jewish 
people as a nation living in their own home, and the develop- 
ment of the resources of the world by science. But the two 
were linked together by his own genius. He realised that the 
Jewish people must win their way to nationhood, and justify 
it, by their contribution to the things of the mind and the spirit; 
and he personally must make his way to leadership by that 
contribution. So it happened that an alien unknown scientist, 
who came to England from Russia via Geneva, to take a 
junior post in the chemistry department of the University of 
Manchester, won his place as a leader of Zionism in England 
by force of his faith and his scientific distinction. By those 


‘same gifts he won for the movement in Manchester the under- 


standing interest of C. P. Scott, the editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, of Professor Alexander, the philosopher, and Arthur 
Balfour, in those days M.P. for a Manchester division. In the 
First World War by his force of will and by his scientific 
research, which gave the key to the manufacture of some vital 
element in munitions, he came into touch with leading persons 
of the British Cabinet, first with Samuel, with Balfour again 
and Lloyd George, Churchill and Lord Reading, and con- 
vinced them that the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine should be one of the war aims of the Allies. 
He was the directing mind of the Balfour Declaration. 

He was not an orator, but he had an uncanny power of 
impressing an audience, large or small, by the sheer force of 
his mind. I remember from my youth a meeting in East 
London at which Weizmann spoke not long after his arrival 
in England. He was not yet a perfect master of English, but 
his visible effort to find the right and telling word, the originality 
of his thought, free from all commonplaces, and his fund of 
Jewish stories were much more impressive than the easy 
eloquence of the popular speakers. 


Weizmann had the essential quality of a great man: the 
devotion of a big mind and a single will to a great cause— 
outside himself. He was possessed by an invincible faith that 
the Jewish people, restored to their historic home, could realise 
their genius, and there, and only there, make their true con- 
tribution to humanity. In a sense he was the last of the great 
liberal statesmen, of the line of Mazzini, Gladstone and 
Masaryk. He believed in the power of reason and persuasion, 
and not in military force or violent means; and he exercised 
that persuasive power himself in superb degree. Jew and 
Gentile, statesman and soldier, philosopher and scientist were 
moved by him to do his will. It was often said that physically 
he resembled Lenin; and he shared with Lenin a singleness and 
intensity of purpose. But otherwise the two revolutionary 
minds were profoundly unlike. Weizmann had no ruthlessness. 
He shrank from violence of any kind; he denounced terrorism 
in Palestine, though the denunciation might be to his own hurt. 
And he spurned the ways of a demagogue. The aim of Zionism 
must be achieved by organic development. 

It was of a piece with his faith in reason and the spirit that 
he rose in the Zionist movement as the leader of a cultural 
group in opposition to the “ politicals.” And his first special 
objective in the Zionist programme was to found the University 
of Jerusalem. He moved the Zionist Congress in 1913 to adopt 
that aim; and when he came out, as the head of the Zionist 
Commission to Palestine in 1918, to initiate the implementing 
of the Balfour Declaration, it was his cherished purpose to take 
the first steps in founding the University. The stones were laid 
on Mount Scopus in July, 1918, in the presence of General 
Allenby. As he remarked, “learning was the Jewish 
Dreadnought,” and the first thing which the Jews did in their 
national life was to show their will to create an instrument for 
a better future. It was one of his proudest moments when 
Balfour declared the University open seven years later. He 
was the Chairman of its Board of Governors from then till 
1949. Nor was he content with the University. He must have 
in the Jewish Home his own institute of research. Starting on 
a small scale, he was able by the magic of his name to build 
up a splendidly equipped institute of science at Rehovot, where 
were combined his own home, the centre of scientific study 
of the land and the centre of fundamental research. He held 
to his faith that Israel would only exist by the most thorough 
application of science to the resources of the country and 
human man-power. 

From his early years in Manchester he believed that England 
was the Power which could and would help the Jews to build 
up their National Home, as his forerunner Theodor Herzl, the 
creator of the Zionist Congress, had believed. He hitched his 
waggon to the star of the Bible-loving, tolerant English. He 
held to that principle, despite many discouragements and dis- 
illusions, for thirty years, from the giving of the Balfour Decla- 
ration in 1917 to the resolution of the United Nations in favour 
of the Jewish State in 1947. He imperilled his position by that 
loyalty after the troubles in Palestine in 1929 and 1930, and 
he was not re-elected President of the Zionist Organisation in 
1931. 

For a few years he was in the political wilderness, though 
he never faltered for a moment in his devotion to the cause. 
He was called back to leadership after Hitler’s persecution 
roused Jewry to fresh consciousness, and he held his place 
through all the trials and tribulations of the period before the 
Second World War and during the war. His moderation and 
his will to preserve understanding with England brought about 
for a second time his loss of authority, when, at the end of the 
war, the doors of Palestine were still shut to the Jewish survivors 
from extermination. His eloquence and his deep understanding 
had moved the Royal Commission in 1937 and the Anglo- 
American Commission in 1946. Yet he could not get helpful 
action from the Government. During most of the war years 
he was away from Palestine, working for the Allied cause in 
England and America with his science. More violent and 
extreme forces meanwhile had taken control both in Palestine 
and American Jewry. The British Government was the scape- 
goat for all the frustrations. And at the Zionist Congress in 
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1946 Weizmann, who was regarded as the friend of England, 
was not re-elected. 

He was again in the wilderness, but at the very portal of the 
promised land. Zionism needed his incomparable power of 
persuasion, and he exercised it before the United Nations 
Commission on Palestine and with President Truman and the 
Department of State in America. When the Founding Fathers 
of Israel made their bold declaration of independence at 
Tel-Aviv on the last day of the British Mandate, with one 
voice they called him back from America to be the first Presi- 
dent of the provisional council of government. Eight months 
later, after the election of a constituent assembly, that first 
parliament of Israel elected him as President of the Republic. 
He was a sick and tired man, and could not take a continuous 
activity in the political affairs of the State, though he continued 
to direct his beloved scientific research. The limitation of his 
powers in the provisional constitution was a disappointment. 
Yet his life was a signal example of fulfilment, beyond what 
he could have imagined in his most ardent aspirations. He 
had lived to see Israel a nation, independent, upstanding and 
already creative: and he was acclaimed by his people and the 
world as the creator and architect of the rebirth. 


The Gospel I Preach: II 


By The Rev. E. W. PRICE EVANS (Baptist, Pontypool) 


(To whom a Second Prize has been awarded.) 


ss HAT then shall I do with Jesus, which is called 
Christ ? “—St. Matthew, 27, 22. This question of 
Pontius Pilate, the Roman Governor of Judea, 
presses upon every man. It is life’s crucial question, charged 
with destiny. What we become, here and hereafter, is decided 
by our answer to it. Jesus, being who He is, confronts us all 
sooner or later. 

In this chapter He confronts Pilate. He is a prisoner, and 
Pilate is His judge. But, prisoner though He is, poorly garbed 
and bearing the distressing marks of maltreatment, He gives 
undeniable evidence of superior quality. There is more than 
composure and self-assurance in His bearing. He exhales a 
spirit of undeniable purity and uprightness. There is that in 
Him which indicates authority and suggests royalty. Pilate is 
deeply impressed. He has never, in all his wide and varied 
experience, encountered such a man. Not only does he find 
“no fault in Him,” but he goes further and calls Him “a 
righteous man.” 

That is perhaps as far as he can go in immediate recognition 
of worth, because he is ignorant of the significance of the title 
“Christ.” Had he obeyed his insight and honest judgement, 
defying consequences, it would have been well with him. 
But, on the contrary, yielding to fear and immediate self- 
interest, he basely condemns Jesus to be crucified. There- 
after, no washing of his hands avails to cleanse his soul of 
its foul stain. He has descended in the scale of being. He 
has turned away from the light, choosing darkness. His tem- 
porary prisoner has become his Judge. Nay, throughout the 
trial scene, He was his Judge. 

“ Thou judgest us: Thy purity 
Doth all our lusts condemn.” 

The Jewish and the Roman authorities thought that the 
Cross would be the end of Jesus, and that they would be rid 
of Him. He was dead, and buried, and a guard was set to 
watch His tomb. But death could not hold Him, and on the 
morning of the third day it was affirmed and attested that He 
had risen from the dead—that He was alive again. The 
testimony came from the lips of many witnesses. Their evi- 
dence was so strong that, although disputed and denied, it 
could not be disproved. The tomb was empty. No body 


could be found. No body was ever found, save when that 
same Jesus, the risen Lord, appeared to His disciples. 
He was gloriously alive. 
victory. 

As with Pilate, so with us. 


And 
He had “swallowed up” death in 


He had to decide, and so must 
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we. The historical Jesus confronted him; the living Lord 
Jesus Christ confronts us. What have we to say about Him ? 
Nay, and more important, what shall we do with Him? 
His Name has been so ploughed into the history of the world 
that our intellectual integrity requires an answer. From the 
long past He comes down to us, and in this living present 
confronts us, saying: “I have somewhat to say unto thee.” 

Certainly we cannot get rid of Him, even if we wish to. 
Pilate and the Jewish leaders tried, and failed. Soon He was 
back again, not only in Jerusalem and Judea and Galilee, but 
also in many other towns and cities of the Roman Empire. 
He was at large in the world. And in the world He has stayed, 
the same today as yesterday, and in the world He will stay 
for all the tomorrows of Time. Repeated efforts have been 
made, calculated and ruthless efforts, to extinguish His Church, 
and they too have failed. They have failed because the Church 
is His Church, indwelt and sustained by Him Who is her 
living and prevailing Lord. 

Surely we must consider Him. And, considering Him we 
must see how impossible it is for us to confuse Him, or even 
to compare Him, with anybody else. He outsoars the biggest 
and the best among the great and the good of world history. 
Never man spoke as did He, and certainly no man has invited 
the weary and the heavy-laden to come to Him for rest. No 
man has promised to buy bread for the hungry and water for 
the thirsty. And what He has promised He has given, as 
countless men and women have testified. 

The Church’s testimony, throughout the Christian centuries, 
in all her several denominations, is that “Jesus is Lord.” 
Christian theology has developed the confession of the Apostle 
Peter: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living Lord.” 
But it has been development, establishing the Person of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the very heart of Deity. 

What then shall we do with Him ? The least we can do is 
to consider Him, bringing to bear upon Him the reverent and 
concentrated attention of our disciplined faculties. The 
material is before us, in Holy Scripture and in the congrega- 
tion of the Christian Church. The Old Testament, if searched, 
prepares for His coming, and the New Testament tells us of 
Him when come. Angels of God proclaimed the glad tidings of 
His birth, and in the Gospels we learn what manner of Person 
is He who was named Jesus because it was His divine and 
costly vocation to be the Saviour of the world. The growth 
of the Church, His body, is described in the Book of Acts, and 
therein, along with the Epistles of the New Testament, we 
learn of the blessed experiences of sinful, frustrated men and 
women who, humbly believing in Him, were transformed and 
exalted by Him. They counted “all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus ” their Lord. 

What then shall we do with this Jesus, who is called Christ ? 
It is unthinkable that we “ crucify Him afresh.” And yet that 
is what we do if we share in the spirit of Pilate, of Annas or of 
Caiaphas. It is not enough that we admire Him, although we 
cannot fail to do that. We cannot, in our need, and in our 
integrity, stop short of adoration—as in the very presence of 
God Himself. And we must never forget that what we do with 
Him determines what He does for us. He comes in both 
mercy and in judgement. They who, like St. Paul, give to 
Him their unreserved allegiance, who truly say, “ My Lord 
and my God,” will find that He indeed is their life, and death, 
when it comes, is gain. 

“ Thanks be to God for His unspeakable gift in Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 





Next week's “ Spectator ” will be a special Christmas Number 
and will contain articles by Sir Henry Bashford, St. John 
Ervine, Peter Fleming, Tom Hopkinson, Nicholas Monsarrat. 
Lord Tweedsmuir, Sir Frederick Whyte; a discussion of some 
aspects of the novel by Joyce Cary and Emyr Humphreys; 
reviews by Max Beloff, Laurence Irving, Margaret Lane, 
Marghanita Laski, James Laver, Charles Morgan, « Eric 
Partridge; a page of poetry by Christopher Morley; and 
poems by Dr. C. A. Alington and Justin Richardson. 
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Ex-Editorial 


By PETER UNWIN (Christ Church, Oxford) 


HIS week-end I am face to face with the fact that | am 

a has-been. To edit Oxford Tory for a term brings two 

months of notoriety in a clique within a clique. It is by 
general consent the worst magazine in Oxford, and, though the 
editor conventionally disagrees with such a verdict, he is lucky 
if he can establish his disinterestedness. This term I tried 
to argue that Oxford Guardian had filched Tory’s ultimate 
place in Oxford political journalism, but I faced polite suspen- 
sion of belief: it is not that the editor of Tory is a liar, but 
merely that he is prone to an occupational disease. 

An editor of Tory, then, has little honour even in his own 
university. There are the ardent Conservatives who introduce 
one at parties as the editor of that magazine, but they are 
parties one ought to have the sense to avoid. There are, too, 
those non-politicals who have never heard of it, and they are 
perhaps the better company; they are certainly easier to talk 
to than the Socialists who rate Tory on a par with the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. But, on the whole, Oxford does not 
care about Tory; when it does, its hostility is blatant and, 
admittedly, justified. It is a magazine which brings its editor 
notoriety and little else, and to be ejected after two issues 
makes one even less desirable than one’s predecessor who kept 
it for four. 

Ejected is the wrong word, and in using it I am not doing 
myself justice. The truth is that I resigned, that | went before 
they threw me out. But resignation is too dull for Oxford, 
and the violence of my going is to most of my acquaintances 
the only interesting feature in the fact that I went at all. There 
are friends who agree that the liberty of the Press must be 
defended against censorship, that the “old guard” must be 
resisted, that I chose a path of honour which led into the 
wilderness. But ejection is better news-value; and as an ejected 
editor I stand. 

As an ex-editor one has the time to enjoy whatever publicity 
comes one’s way. I no longer spend hours in the labour of 
bringing forth a typical Tory headline, monosyllabic, glaring, 
meaningless. I am beginning to forget the misery of forging 
correspondence to fill the letter-page. I can look at Gill letter- 
ing with pleasure, without the analysis of: “How many point?” 
I have time to read the books Tory begged for review, and 
which alone among the archives I refuse to pass to my succes- 
sor. Someone else is chasing the Union report; someone else 
will in time receive the cryptic printer’s notes which for the last 
month have come to me; someone else can compose polite 
replies to the rare and ineffectual literary offering. But some- 


. one else has succeeded to the dubious title that was mine, and 


the shaft of jealousy goes deep. 

The squabble in which Oxford Tory had a part achieved a 
quarter-column in the Manchester Guardian, was ended by 
mutual agreement and has gone to the limbo of unreality where 
undergraduates go if they die before they take schools. It was 
not a squabble which would bear resurrection here. But it had 
a raucous week’s existence before they smothered it in a flow 
of platitudes to keep the Press quiet. It was the sort of story 
Tory would have enjoyed if only we could have covered it. 
We had thought of the headlines, and the articles themselves 
could have been turned out to fit them. We had thought of the 
blurb for the front cover, and we had contemplated rising cir- 
culation. It might have been as good a Tory as its reputation 
allows Tory to be; it might have made a story which someone 
would have read; but they smothered it, with the squabble, in 
a flow of platitudes to keep the Press quiet. In a moment of 
surprise and pride I understood that Tory was numbered 
among the Press, that authority was treating Tory as an in- 
fluence, as a magazine responsible for its actions. I was proud 
of Tory, and then I fell from it before the committee turned, 
as they would have done, to drive me out. Now Tory reverts 
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to respectability and a gossip column, and an editor who 
pleases the committee, and I am a has-been whose fame, even 
whose notoriety, is dimming, whose memory will be cold on 
Monday. 

To edit Tory was fun while it lasted, and realism tells me 
that it could not have lasted long. I was struck, like a famous 
judge, “ by the many-sidedness of truth”; what seemed the 
truth to me the committee thought nearly libellous. I might 
argue that they wanted to prevent my printing the truth, but 
they believed I was printing insults; and, as there were so 
many of them, the chances are that they were right and I was 
wrong, that my side of many-sided truth was the wrong one. 
In any case they won, and now they have an editor who can 
unite truth and respectability as I failed to do. 

It is invidious to remain a mere ex-editor for long. At the 
end of this term Tory will constitutionally have another, more 
recent ex-editor, to steal my thunder and criticise his succes- 
sor. The problem is to find something fresh to do. It is as 
well, when beginning the new, to have the springboard of what 
one has done, and in the recent squabble the life went out 
of the Tory springboard. To be an ejected editor is to be 
compared only with martyrdom, and the best part of my 
martyrdom is waning. Having died for my interpretation of 
the truth, I have to fill the gap before physical death. There 
is no debate in the Union on the liberty of the Press; philo- 
sophical examination of Truth is beyond me, Tory is no train- 
ing-ground for /sis, and I lack an actor’s figure. Absorption 
in one’s work is the stock solution for those who are crossed 
in love and journalism, but Tory’s allusive editorials have 
spoilt me for Modern History and, as my tutor tells me, the 
raw material of history is missing in a mind that finds facts 
elusive and dates impossible. 

Business and the Foreign Office are traditionally the escape 
of the unsuccessful, but they call severally for the ability to 
add, to talk French or, in the absence of these first two quali- 
fications, for a second-class degree. Tory accounts I never 
understood, though I once achieved a mental surplus of 5s. 9d. 
Foreign languages Tory avoids like the devil, for it aims at a 
readership like the Daily Mail's. A degree remains in pros- 
pect, it is true, but after Tory’s distractions dare one hope for 
more than a third? Prospects are poor and—as Tory never 
admitted—unemployment figures are going up. Ex-editors, it 
seems, are unemployables; my one asset is that my advertise- 
ment in the agony column of The Times will at least be gram- 
matical. If I had edited Tory all this term, even grammar 
would have been beyond me. 





Invocation of Winter 


Now heavy hangs this month of autumn, dropping 
Out of untrammelled fingers her late sheaves. 

The gilded mask is fallen to the ground. 

Come, hooded lapidary, bring your steel 

Chisel : shape us a new world of stone ; 

Rivet the leaves, that where they fall they rest ; 
Solder the mouths of water ; make fast the sky : 
So that the small bird, perched on the lip of silence 
Launching may shake no whisper from his wings 
At dawn ; that wheels, hushed in the hearts of cities, 
Be all the pulse, all the report of sound. 


DESMOND HARMSWORTH. 


Chrysanthemums: In Early Winter 


The tall chrysanthemums 

Are drooping now, and now 
The dark is like a toy 

Eyes have not tired of yet : 
And must we now forget 

The summer’s thirsty joy 

And in late autumn how 

Eyes drank chrysanthemums ? 


I. H. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


correspondence published in The Times newspaper on the 

subject of Mrs. Dale’s diary. My respect is based upon 
the natural reverence aroused by anything that is printed in 
that august journal. My bewilderment is due to my inability 
to determine whether these letters had been written seriously 
or not. For years, in season and out of season, I have upon 
this page denounced the sense of humour as a flabby attribute, 
as an escape from difficult reality, as an indulgence destructive 
of concentration and will-power, as a pastime unworthy of an 
alert or logical mind, Yet I admit that there come moments 
when the possession of this sense may be of value in helping 
us to determine whether any given remark or letter is, or is 
not, intended to be funny. Did I possess a sense of humour 
I should be able without hesitation to decide whether Mrs. 
Shaw of Forkham, when she writes accusing Mrs. Dale of 
“ paganism ” owing to her forgetfulness of Easter Sunday, was 
really indignant or just being amusing. I should not be 
bewildered when Mr. Harrap of Chelsea asserts that he knows 
only one middle-class family and that the members of that 
family have never heard of Candide and the Unfinished 
Symphony. And I should recognise that Mr. Harrap, when he 
adds that indifference to psychology is a sign of “ healthy 
thinking,” is being deliciously jocose. As it is, | am completely 
at sea. I agree that it was careless of Mrs. Dale to remember 
that Monday was a Bank Holiday and to forget that Sunday 
was one of the major feasts of the Church. I agree that it is 
dreadful not to know about Candide or to regard psychology 
as “unnecessary.” But I am unable to regard ignorance as 
amusing, and am saddened by these confessions, even as I am 
saddened when a music-hall comedian sings deliberately out of 
tune. Yes, there are moments when I regret that, unlike most 


of my compatriots, I am devoid of a sense of humour. 
" * * * x 


| HAVE been reading with respect and bewilderment the 


The bewilderment caused me by these letters on the subject 
of Mrs. Dale, her family and her circle, was not diminished 
by the fact that I had never yet heard the lady reading extracts 
from her diary upon the wireless. I took immediate steps to 
repair this omission. My confusion became chaotic. Sud- 
denly, through the medium of a voice as comforting as that of 
the doctor who talks so confidentially to us on Friday morn- 
ings, I was transported into a new world. Mrs. Lawford, Tony 
Coppard, Bert Tompkins, Sally Lane and a whole cohort 
of unknown people were hurled into the room. All manner 
of things seemed to happen quickly to these strangers. Jenny 
had met Peter and assured him that Bob had nothing to do 
with the rupture of their engagement. Miriam announced that, 
before leaving for Canada, she intended to take a house near 
Parkwood Hill. There was a long, and to my shattered mind, 
wholly incomprehensible passage about some orchids entrusted 
to a Mrs. Freeman. Miriam came to luncheon with Mrs. Dale 
and informed her that Alec had secured a three-years’ appoint- 
ment at the Club. Mrs. Dale, so soothing in her ways, strikes 
a note of discord by asserting that she dislikes fireworks on 
Guy Fawkes day. And the whole time they seem to me to be 
chattering in different accents about jobs and money and dogs. 
Perhaps the sample that I selected for my instruction was not 
the best sample that I could have chosen. Perhaps Miss Carr- 
Jones, who writes Mrs. Dale’s diary for her, was on one of 
her off-days. But seldom, even in this age of cacophony, have 
I heard so much uninteresting emptiness discussed in a space 
of fourteen minutes. If, as Mr. Harrap asserts, Mrs. Dale is 
“holding a mirror up to nature,” then I agree with him that 
she does so with “ uncomfortable fidelity.” 

* * * * 


I am assured that this daily diary is one of the most popular 
of all the items included in the Light Programme. I am willing 
to believe that, if I possessed the industry needed to master 
these intricate themes and to become acquainted with the 
numerous, characters, I also would want to learn on Wednes- 





day what really happened to Margaret Henshaw or Stan Skeats. 
I admit that there is something entrancing in every serial, and 
that, even if one is bored by the people and their adventures, 
there is a stirring of curiosity to know what happened in the 
end. I suppose also that, once one has got to know Mrs. Dale, 
her husband, her children and her friends, one acquires a sense 
of familiarity, and becomes interested in their perplexities and 
troubles. From my own slight acquaintance with her, Mrs. 
Dale seems a sensible woman, with sound views on life, a deep 
sense of duty and a rich maternal voice. But it is strange to 
me that so large a section of the British public should, when 
life can be so exciting and so various, become passionately 
interested in the doings and sayings of so dull a community. 
I know that the main component of the admirable solidity of 
the British character is our preference for recognition over 
surprise. We welcome the familiar more than we welcome the 
unfamiliar, and we feel more comfortable when we identify 
ourselves with people whose thoughts and feeling are similar to 
our own. Humiliation and a sense of inadequacy assail us 
when confronted by people who are better educated or more 
adventurous than we are ourselves. We actually enjoy the 
ordinary and are disconcerted by the extraordinary. I know 
all that. But it still puzzles me why more people do not find 
Mrs. Dale dull. , 
* * * * 

Foreigners, when they wish to be disagreeable, sometimes 
inform me that, as a nation, we have inactive minds. It is true, 
I suppose, that we do not possess the ardent and restless 
curiosity that impels other peoples to assume that the new 
must in its essence be more interesting than the old, or that 
the large or the stupendous is necessarily superior to the small 
or comfortable. But it is ridiculous to suggest that we, who 
have produced the finest literature in the world and are its 
greatest inventors, suffer from intellectual torpidity. It is rather 
that the intellectuals in this country constitute a small, and in 
a way persecuted, minority and thatthe great grave masses 
seldom think. This seems to me to indicate the excellent sense 
of proportion that underlies our political institutions, our 
attitude towards each other, and our domestic architecture 
prior to 1850. We inteHectuals, valuable though we be, happy 
as we are, Ought certainly to be kept in our place. The example 
of France should warn us that it is a dangerous thing for any 
country when too many of its citizens are clever; the example 
of the United States should warn us that it is also dangerous 
when the individual members of a community regard them- 
selves as the equals of even the most eminent of their com- 
patriots. It is surely better that the mass of the electorate 
should recognise that some people are more gifted than others 
and that their gifts, while often useful, are not quite so impor- 
tant as all that. 1 do not mind very much if people have 
never heard of Candide; but 1 do mind when they pretend 
that they have read the book in the original, and have some 
right to express their views upon its style. Admitted ignorance 
is far less irritating than the false assumption of knowledge, 
and we are “ healthy ” in regarding learning as the speciality 
of a small, harmless and slightly comic minority. I am all for 
that. 


* aa * * 


Am I right therefore in agreeing with Mr. Harrap that the 
mirror held up to our society by the excellent Mrs. Dale reflects 
with “ uncomfortable fidelity ” ? From my very slight acquain- 
tance with her (an acquaintance which will now be allowed to 
drop) I agree that the reflection is faithful. But is it also 
uncomfortable ? It saddens me, I admit; since I regret that 
more people do not share the excitement of my own interests. 
Her diary causes in me the depression occasioned by a row 
of suburban houses. Solid, respectable, unimaginative, dull 
are Mrs. Dale and her friends. But they are sensible and not 
silly. They constitute a rock-foundation for the domes and 
pinnacles of the future State. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Dead Secret. By Michael Clayton Hutton. (St. James’s.) 


Tue dialogue is redolent of clichés and the production of a glossy 
banality ; yet the play has merits which author and producer seem 
bent on concealing behind a thick veneer of (if there is such a word) 
meretricity. We are not, at the outset, particularly interested in 
Mr. and Mrs. Curzon and their guest, Diana Sackville. The East 
Coast residence of the former we recognise as one of those olde- 
worlde, uppe-and-downe houses which have no existence outside the 
theatre and precious little verisimilitude in it ; and the three characters 
dress, behave and speak in purely theatrical conventions. But we 
are prepared to be interested in the old tramp who blows in, breezy, 
bibulous and parasitic, on New Year’s Eve, and we are keenly 
curious to know why he is familiar in such detail with the clock 
which now stands upon the Curzons’ mantelpiece. 

The tramp stays the night, which is natural enough ; but when he 
prolongs his visit indefinitely we suspect that he has the key to a 
cupboard with a skeleton in it. He has. Mr. Curzon murdered 
Mrs. Curzon’s first husband ; the tramp (then serving in the police 
force, from which he was later dismissed for embezzlement) was 
engaged on the case. It looks as though he is the Curzons’ guest 
for life—a prospect for which, incidentally, it is difficult to share his 
relish, for the household leads an unimaginably boring existence, 
Canasta, presumably three-handed, being the only form of 
recreation ever mooted. 

It would be unfair to disclose how the Curzons’ dilemma is 
resolved ; it will suffice to say that poison and the police both have 
a hand in the matter. Mr. Hugh Wakefield, though encouraged or 
permitted to lapse at times into buffoonery, gives an enjoyable 
account of the old tramp. Mr. lan Hunter does his best for the 
murderer, whose rudimentary character is a drab blend of fustian 
and subfusc. Miss Sophie Stewart, as his wife, battles gallantly 
with an unrewarding part, and Miss Joyce Heron tells us all there is 
to tell about Diana Sackville except why the unfortunate girl had 
nothing better to do than to spend a fortnight, in January, on the 
cliffs of the East Coast, with the Curzons. PETER FLEMING. 


Murder Mistaken. By Janet Green. (Ambassadors.)}——Wild 

Horses. By Ben Travers. (Aldwych.) 
Monica Bare is an ageing invalid with a nice bit of money tucked 
away and a hubby called Teddy who is young and attentive. Teddy, 
learning that Monica is on the point of making a new will, jumps to 
the wrong conclusion, and speeds his wife’s exit from this life by 
fuddling her with drink and arranging her neatly before a gas-fire 
turned on but unlit. So he diddles himself cleverly out of the capital, 
which goes to his wife’s sister in the far-off Bahamas. The coroner 
has scarcely finished his inquest when Teddy is turning his attention 
to a bouncy blonde ex-barmaid, also with a nice little nest-egg, but 
she is too sharp for him. So is Charlotte Young, who turns up 
from nowhere flashing a cheque-book as bait to catch the Bare, for 
this is the mysterious stranger come to see justice done. It is, after a 
fashion, and Teddy Bare’s picnic comes to a suitably gruesome 
end. 

But this is not the sort of thriller which depends primarily upon 
plot for effect, and the dialogue is not the ordinary reach-me-down 
shoddy that usually suffices. There is evidence of imagination at 
work ; and for the figments of her imagination Miss Green has 
feeling ; and feeling creates characters where mere invention makes 
puppets. Nothing is more unexpected than the obvious, freshly 
observed and honestly presented, and the scenes between Teddy 
(Mr. Derek Farr) and the quick-witted blonde Freda (Miss Brenda de 
Banzie, whose performance is marvellously shrewd) give many 
instances of this. A thick atmosphere of vulgarity and seediness is 
generated, as of that uneasy borderland between crime and respecta- 
bility over which Mr. Graham Greene and Mr. V. S. Pritchett have 
on occasion suspended their flares. The scene does not shift from 
the sitting-room of the house on top of Sunrise Hill, but one is well 
aware of the road-house-type pub outside the village and the smart- 
alecs therein ostentatiously replacing their aspirates between quickies, 
and never, never neglecting to think of the next fast one, even at their 
most conversationally sparkling. It is Teddy and Freda who are 
respectively the true inhabitant and observer of this world, and, 
since Miss Green has herself realised these characters with special 
care, Mr. Farr and Miss de Banzie have more considerable opportu- 
nities than, say, Miss Patricia Burke, whose part as the avenger is 
not without its awkwardnesses. 


A brand-nzw Aldwych farce with Messrs. Ralph Lynn and Robert- 
son Hare. As a devotee of farce I had high hopes, and was perfectly 
willing for the first fifteen minutes at least to force a few laughs as 
raucously as the next man, But as the plot tied itself into ever more 
complicated knots, and as one began to reflect on the exact meaning 
of the descriptive phrase on the programme, *‘* farcical comedy,’’ 
enthusiasm evaporated. If you can have a farcical comedy, why not a 
comical farce ? This hybrid stretched itself languorously, and by the 
time Mr. Robertson Hare had put on female dress and retired behind 
the curtains in the company of Mr. Lynn, and the complex of mis- 
understanding was at its densest, I had become too detached to rally 
with the traditional response as wholeheartedly as I should have 
wished. True farce like true tragedy makes the austere demand of 
unconditional surrender. Your hybrid may ask for little more than 
patience, and sometimes it is difficult to grant even that. I had hoped 
to be able to write little more than those incoherent snippets that 
managements like to stick up outside the theatre—*‘ I screeched till 
my lungs burst *’—and am sorry to be so cool and collected that I 
find it possible only to commend the play for its quaint period 
flavour and to say that it is nice to see Mr. Lynn being goofy again 
and Mr. Hare showing a nyloned leg and a straight face with all the 
proper gravity. IAIN HAMILTON, 


MUSIC 
Norma. By Vincenzo Bellini. (Royal Opera House.) 


BELLINI’s Norma is only revived, at least outside Italy, for a soprano 
(almost always an Italian by adoption, if not by birth) who can do 
musical and dramatic justice to the title-rdle ; and, as such singers 
are rare, we do not often hear Norma. Maria Callas was the occasion 
of the Covent Garden revival on November 8th, and to support her 
was a cast of three Italian principals and an Italian conductor. The 
two acts of the original version were divided into three, and this was 
probably a wise decision, for a modern audience cannot help being 
aware of the rhythmic monotony and the harmonic unadventurous- 
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ness of Bellini’s music, and these are less irksome if the great scenes 
of the opera are evenly spaced and the whole work aired, as it were, 
by an extra interval. 

The rdle of Norma demands an exceptional actress as well as a most 
exceptional singer. She must be a queenly, imposing tragic figure, 
able to command immediate and instinctive obedience from her savage 
Gaulish congregation, and to strike fear into her fickle Roman lover ; 
but she must not on any account be a virago. She is altogether a 
woman, sunk until the last moment in her love for Pollione and her 
children, whom she cannot bring herself to murder. That she must 
be a great, not merely a highly, accomplished, singer goes without 
saying, for she must combine a powerful dramatic voice and style 
with great purity and flexibility of line over a wide range and the 
ability to convey every shade of meaning by vocal inflexion and 
colouring, with support but no real assistance from the orchestra. 

Mme Callas perfectly understood the dominating, tigerish side of 
Norma’s character, and her stance and gait were often worthy of the 
heroine of Strauss’s Elektra ; but she did not suggest so successfully 
the agonised indecision of the woman and the mother, or the rapt 
votaress of Casta diva. Her Norma, one felt, might have shrunk 
at the last moment from killing her own children, but she would not 
have hesitated to revenge herself on Pollione. And the quality of her 
voice reflected this one-sided conception of the part, fully and effectively 
dramatic in the recitatives and arias of indignation or fury but, for 
all its beautiful flexibility, not deeply 
tenderness or devotion. 

Ebe Stignani’s Adalgisa had that effortless generosity and warmth 
of tone and faultless nobility of style which is what we most value 
in the best Italian singers ; and if the confession of her innocent 
infatuation to the guilty Norma (the finest scene in the opera) had not 
the ideal freshness and youthful quality, this was made less notice- 


able by the lack of womanly tenderness in the manner and voice of 


Norma herself. Adalgisa’s absence from the final scene, where both 
convention and dramatic propriety surely demand her presence, is 
an inexplicable blot on Romani's librettc—the two priestly proces- 
sions coming so near together in Act I dre another—and must have 
been a bitter pill for many Adalgisas to swallow. Pollione, Pinker- 
ton’s Roman forbear, was made an unnecessarily unattractive figure 
by the absence of all lyrical grace and amorous intensity from Mirto 
Picchi’s voice. Who, unaware of the libretto, would have guessed 
that his opening cavatina recounts a lover’s dream disturbed by the 
promptings of a bad conscience ? The Oroveso of Giacomo Vaghi 
seemed to be inhibited by his priestly beard, and the firmness of his 
character was not, alas, reflected in his voice. 

Nevertheless, granted that we no longer have the material (largely 


because we no longer have the real desire) for a.great performance of 


Norma, this was a most enjoyable and often a moving experience. 
Many listeners must have felt their hearts sink each time either 
chorus or orchestra relieved the soloists, for 
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Bellini’s musical range in writing for anything but the solo voice 
shows all too plainly in these passages. The flute and trumpet— 
with trumpet taking the second soprano part—which sing in such 
unexceptionable thirds in the overture, the march of the Druids- 
Carabinieri and even the famous chorus in which war is declared on 
the Romans, can hardly fail to raise a superior smile today ; and it 
was with surprised delight that we heard the violoncellos’ ** trailer ’ 
of Norma’s Teneri, teneri figli, the one moment in the opera when 
the orchestra succeeds in rivalling the singers. Vittorio Gui proved a 
most sensitive accompanist, and very properly made no attempt to 
add a fictitious interest to Bellini’s orchestral writing. 

MARTIN Cooper. 


CINEMA 


Thief. (London Pavilion.}\——-Made in Heaven. (Odeon, 
Marble Arch.) The Lion and the Horse. (Warner.) 


IN order to give the jaded cinema-goer something new, something 
different, something which will lure him away from the hypnotising 
influence of the television screen, Mr. Harry Popkin has turned back 
the clock and produced a film, The Thief, in which not one word is 
spoken. The sounds of everyday life, traffic, telephones, footsteps 
and so on are audible, but Mr. Ray Milland, atom-scientist turned 
traitor, in his dealings with enemy agents, in his killing of a detective 
on the Empire State building, his preparations to flee the country 
and his final voluntary surrender to the law, is permitted only to 
express himself orally by breathing. This breathing ranges from 
sighs to hysteria, and it is extraordinary how effective, how subtle 
in timbre and shading are Mr. Milland’s exhalations. It cannot be 
easy to mime in the modern idiom, even the strongest emotions such 
as fear being subject to under-statement, and, though the emotions 
Mr. Milland is asked to display are fairly limited, he must be 
complimented on drawing a very solid and convincing picture of 
a man torn by inner conflicts, a man who, having taken the first 
Step to ruin, knows he can never retrace it and must walk alone into 
darkness. 

The verbal silence, of course, emphasises the traitor’s loneliness 
to an absurd degree. Mr. Milland never answers the telephone 
though it rings incessantly; never, by great good fortune, meets 
a colleague in the passage or, as so many of us do, an aunt in the 
subway. Even when he encounters Miss Rita Gam, looking like 
Eve and the serpent rolled into one satin negligé, he is content with 
a look. Sometimes his feverish pac:ngs from one room to another, 
his chain-smoking, his long battles with himself become tcdious, 
but on the whole he manages very well to keep the need for a 
vecabulaty at bay. Naturally a heavy burden is placed upon the 
mus.cal score, and this, by Mr. Herschel Gilbert, is masteily in 
a mus:cally onematopoeic style. In sum this is a good psycholog’cal 
thriller and an interesting experiment, though not one wh'ch should 
be repeated too often. 


The 


> 

Made in Heaven is not at all experimental, being a modest [ttle 
Engl.sh comedy about the inhabitants of Dunmow and _ their 
absorption with the yearly allocation of the Flitch. Written by 
Messrs. George Brown and W. Douglas Home, and directcd by 
Mr. John Paddy Carstairs, it is extremely pleasant and amusing. 
Mr. David Tomlinson and Miss Petula Clark, Mr. A. E. Matthews, 
Mr. Charles Victor and Miss Sonja Ziemann provide an equal 
balance of beauty and humour, and dear Miss Athene Seyler sur- 
passes even herscif as the Vicar’s sister. Asa‘ caller ** at a village 
square-dancing beano she takes all the cakes that ever were baked. 

as — * * 

So, in another sphere of values altogether, does the horse in The 
Lion and the Horse. Ostensibly a wild stallion upon whose flesh no 
man has laid a hand, it shines with so dazzling a polish, is groomed 
up to its long trailing eyelashes with such meticulous care, ihat one 
is absolutely stunned by its blue-black elegance. I doubt if the 
human eye has ever rested on a creature more beautiful. It also 
acts with that easy naturalness so rare among stars, and its histrionic 
range is vast. It is fierce and furious, pounding the wicked to death ; 
it is gentle and helpful, pulling Mr. Steve Cochran out of a bog 
and then kissing him; it poses splend'dly on the skyline, head 
proudly arched ; and it defeats a lion in equal battle. It is true that 
in my synopsis it was stated that the lion was wearing a chest toupee 
from which I deduced that it was an old one, but even so Wildfire’s 
victory cannot but be applauded. Whether being captured, broken 
in, cruelly treated at a rodeo, saved by Mr. Cochran to whom it is 
palpably grateful, peering at him round corners like a velvet-eyed 
nanny unostentatiously guarding her brood, Wildfire plays all out. 
And oh its beauty! Really, we should all try to look more like 
horses. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 14! 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


The usual prizes were offered for a testimonial to a product for 
curing an addiction to Football Pools, Writing to the Press, Gardening, 
Literary Competitions, the Opposite Sex, Work. 


It was unfortunate that the terms of reference of this competition 
did not read ‘*. . . the Opposite Sex or Work.’’ This was the 
intention, and it was recognised by the majority of entrants, but, 
had any of those few who testified to a panacea for all six ‘vices 
reached prizewinning standard, I should have felt compelled to 
reward them. 

Generally speaking, I preferred those entries which specified the 
nature of the cure, and these were many and varied. Algebra for 
pools (H. A. C. Evans), weed-planter for gardening (Ella Mills), 
rubber spade for gardening (E. J.), while for the opposite s2x 
Admiral Sir W. M. James recommended *‘Anti-S.A. lenses’’ and 
B. Warburton ** Whifferoo—the man’s tobacco.’’ 1 can, however, 
assure C. A. C. Davis that competition-setting is no cure for com- 
petition-entering; aegrescit medendo. Again in the competition field, 
I will admit I felt a little wistful at Allan M. Laing’s assertion that 
he had exchanged his typewriter for a down-payment on a TV set. 
And Pendexter’s poetic testimonial, while excellent, was not quite 
what was wanted. 

Some addicts had cured their craving by falling for other habits— 
notably P. M. (literary competitions): **I1 now spend the week-ends 
on football pools, overtime, writing complaining letters to the Press, 
improving the rockery, and cultivating female acquaintances.”’ 
Also M. W. Gray (pools): **Ten years ago my friends slipped into my 
drink some Psychaloids, the wonder cure for obsessions . . . | turned 
at once to more intellectual pursuits by ordering the Spectator. 
For the last ten years I have sat at my desk each night, gibbering 
happily over the competition.’’ 

I wish I had sufficient space for quotations from other amusing 
entries, including those from Joan Pickford, Douglas Hawson, 
H. V. S. Page, D. B. Wardle, Ena Austen, Rosebud and, in particular, 
the runners-up, Edward Blishen and E. Knott. I suggest that 
E. P. Stanham be awarded a first prize of £2, and that D. L. L. Clarke, 
Joyce Johnson, and Eric Swainson receive £1 each. 


PRIZES 
(E. P. STANHAM) 


To Messrs. Allergic Products, Ltd. 
Dear Sirs, 

I feel | must write and tell you what a success your mammoth “ Anti- 
Poolite *’ kit has been. For many years | spent as much as Is. a week 
on football pools, but the new interests given me by your kit now leave 
me no time for them. 

The striped jersey, cloth cap, shinguards and studded boots fit me 
a treat, and | always prune my roses in them. I have fretworked some 
really nice pipe racks and photo-frames from the wood you listed as 
goal posts. So far I can only get two notes from the whistle, but with 
some wecks’ practice | hope to get the whole scale. 

I am very pleased with the kit, but would be glad if you would tell 
me what the big round leather ball with a rubber bladder in it is for. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. P. Stanham. 
(D. L. L. CLARKE) 


, Sir, 


I used tc be a slave to work. Since taking the prescribed doses of 
your estimable mixture, Nirvana, I have added to my former will not to 
work a total physical incapacity for any occupation whatever. 

if it would be of any assistance to your sales, I shculd be only too 
happy to be able to join your staff in order to bear personal witness to 
the efficacy of your product. This, however, being, a fortiori, out of the 
question, I intend to pursue a course which should achieve the same 
result. You will shortly receive a letter from my solicitor, who, in con- 
sultation with a fully accredited actuary, has estimated the loss to me at 
thirty years” salary : for this he suggests I sue you. 

Ycu may make whatever use of this letter you please. I should, in fact, 
appreciate your giving it the widest possible publicity. 


(Joyce JOHNSON) 


The following unsolicited testimonial is the verbatim report of a speech 
made by an ex-literary competitor, whose cure after a course of BLOTTO 
was so complete that he could no longer bring himself to take pen or pencil 
in hand. 

**Scld my library after the first glass. Used the room as a cellar 
ever since. One of the best cellars too. Bung full of BLOTTO. Might’ve 
made something of that in the old days—best sellers into best cellar, 
if you get me. Shtay in bed Friday mornings jush as long as any otner 
morning now. A man that waits for n> Time and Tide—thash me ! 
Never look at a weekly these days—ignorance is blishen all that. Good 
Evans, [’m punning again—quick, ole man— another giass of BLOTTO 
to shtop the rot! ”’ 





(Er1c SWAINSON) 
Dear Sirs, 

I wish to express my gratitude for your 865-page book, ‘‘ Comparative 
Statistics and the Cautious Attitude.’’ You have persuaded me that I 
have an undoubtedly greater chance of dying prematurely by war, riot, 
storm, flood, earthquake, fire, earth-subsidence, heart failure, street 
accident, falling down stairs, strangling, food poisoning, lightning or 
other Act of God, than | have of winning a first dividend on the pools. 
I have ceased to invest in them: my weekly haif-crown is now paid to 
the life insurance agent. 

Yours sincerely, 
1 y 


P.S.—A poor, misguided friend has won £75,000 on the ‘* Treble 
Chance.’’ I have advised him to buy your book, make his will, and to 
avoid war, riot, storm, flood, etc., as he would ihe plague. 

P.P.S.—Have you any figures on the plague.? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 144 
Set by Joyce Johnson 

The usual prizes are offered for a human tale told by a fairy. Limit 
200 words prose or fourteen lines verse. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition ’’ and must 
be received not later than November 26th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of December 5th. 





The Spectator, Movember 13th, 1852. 


AN earthquake was distinctly felt at different points of the North- 
western counties before daybreak on Tuesday morning. The weather 
had been wet and sultry for some days. On both banks of the 
Mersey, especially in the suburbs of Liverpool, persons were awakened 
out of their sleep by the rocking of their beds like a cradle. One 
says that “ the bed shook so I grasped it, quite startled” ; and he heard 
a “subdued rumbling.” Another was roused by “a loud noise and 
a tremulous motion of the house.” A third “heard five or six 
vibrations ” of sound, gradually decreasing. To a fourth it seemed as 
if a “very heavy person were walking across the room-floor.” “ The 
wooden rings” on the bed of a fifth “rattled as if some one had 
violently pushed them.” Captain Grieg, head constable, woke up 
thinking burglars were in the house. The earthquake was heard and 
felt by the police officers on duty. The shock was distinct at Chester, 
and along the Birkenhead and Chester line; at Holyhead, Bangor, 
Conway, and Congletan, “accompanied by a loud noise.” At 
Manchester, and various towns lying round Manchester, it was most 
distinctly felt: “ something like the vibration felt in a badly-built house 
when a heavily-laden carriage rattles past” ; crockery rattled ; a young 
lady saw her dressing-table vibrate. 
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LETTERS TO 


Crime and Punishment 

Sir,—The country is now about equally divided into coshables and 
uncoshables. The coshables are single women, old men and small 
shop-keepers who live in the side-roads; the uncoshables are the men 
and women who travel in cars and taxis, live in well-lighted streets, 
are never far from a policeman and never enter the cosher’s hunting- 
ground. The uncoshables include sentimental old women of both 
sexes, noble lords who know more about the criminal mind than 
Her Majesty's judges, and theorists who believe that thuggery can 
be cured by psychiatry. 

The coshables, being aware that thuggery would disappear overnight 
if the punishment fitted the crime, are becoming more and more 
incensed against the uncoShables. But, unfortunately for the coshables, 
the power to free them from the fear that stalks them day and night 
is in the hands of the uncoshables, many of whom are far more 
interested in their pet theories than in the sufferings of the thug’s 
victims. 

I prophesy that at the next General Election the coshables will rise 
in their wrath, and no candidate will have a chance who does not 
promise to support legislation to make the punishment for thuggery 
so severe that the evil will be eradicated.-Yours faithfully, 

Road Farm, Churt. W. M. James 


Sir,—The average citizen finds it hard to understand the great anxicty 
of sentimentalists to rank the “ reformation’ of the thug higher than 
the necessity to protect the innocent members of the community 
almost always the young or the very old—from their dastardly attacks. 

I have studied the letter from your Withington correspondents in 
your last issue, but I fail to see any gleam of light. The conditions 
postulated by them in the second paragraph of the letter have, one 
must concede, always obtained—even more so in the past than now. 
But, Sir, these criminals know; just as well as any of us, that their 
actions are criminal, whatever their upbringing may have been, and 
that, if apprehended, they must expect to pay whatever penalty the 
law may inflict. Why do so many of them carry firearms nowadays 
to resist arrest? If there should be no penalty which brings their 
crime home to them in a salutary manner, surely the consequences 
in the long run will be obvious. 

The “ vengeful spirit” which your correspondents see “implicit in 
the cry for birching” is nothing of the sort. Those who are best 
qualified to judge, from experience, consider it the only deterrent, 
and the only hope of protecting the innocent from these increasing 
outrages. Nobody, I imagine, will disagree with the spirit of “ There 
but for the grace of God, go 1.” We all know that—but I am sure, 
too, that a real man would be prepared to take his punishment if it 
were justly deserved. Rather do I feel, in this connection, “ But for the 
grace of God, it might have been my old mother; my wife or my 
daughter.” Let us use our commonsense.—Yours faithfully, 

Epcar D. WESTLAKE. 
2a, Madison Avenue, Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 
Sir,—There js urgent need for a more enlightened public opinion 
on the problem of the juvenile criminal. Letters of the type written 
by Mr. A. B. Morley in the Spectator (November 7th) clearly reveal 


this need. To suggest physical retaliation is no answer. Juvenile 
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THE EDITOR 


criminality reflects badly our vaunted social advancement, and its 
causes are deep-rooted and intricate. They may stem from any or 
all of three major factors. 

Firstly there are what may be called social causes. There are still 
far too many poor, overcrowded houses, which cannot provide a home 
in any real sense of the word. For a variety of reasons many parents 
are not fit to have care of children. Education is still far from 
adequate, as anyone with experience of the Services knows, and will 
continue to be inadequate until the teaching profession is granted 
proper recognition. 

Secondly there are physical causes. It 1s a well-known fact that 
there is an important relationship between undernourishment and the 
incidence of crime. Perhaps it is not so well-known that, in spite of 
an outward appearance of well-being, many people in this country 
today are undernourished. Even the most honest person now boasts 
dishonesty in something, and tempers are more liable to be frayed. 

rhirdly, and perhaps most important of all, there are the psychological 
causes. The small person, the unwanted person, the unloved person 
are tragedies which have not been overcome with social advancement. 
While it 1s doubtful whether criminal tendencies are directly inherited, 
they are often derived from a criminal environment. It will be 
long, if ever, before all these causes are overcome individually. 
Meanwhile, what is being done to solve the problem raised by 
these interwoven faciors—the problem of the juvenile delinquent ? 
The efforts of many benevolent missions, societies and individual 
people in running hostels and clubs are praiseworthy. Their 
efforts are however, unco-ordinated, and only go a small way toward 
answering the question. Religion has no place, and rarely finds a foot- 
hold in the hearts of these disillusioned young people. Prevention 
of juvenile crime can best be effected by removing the causes 
enumerated above. 

Those who speak of Approved Schools and Borstal Institutes as 
comfortable can have no idea of the hard, though healthy, life in 
these places. They do magnificent work; more than seventy-five per 
cent. of juvenile offenders discharged are never heard of again. They 
fail in their task for two reasons. One is the need for an enlightened 
public opinion. ‘The social stigma attached to an ex-Borstal boy is 
so terrible that he is treated as though he were not human—at the 
very time when he wants to be loved and valued. This requires 
elementary Christianity. The second reason for their failure is their 
inability to teach the young offender a trade. They have not at present 
sufficient accommodation, staff, time or money for this, and conse- 
quently much good work is undone when the ex-Borstal boy fails to 
find suitable employment. Too many employers still avoid their res- 
ponsibility to give these young offenders employment and encourage 
them to become good citizens. 

Finally, the birch. Britain has been one of the last civilised countries 
to abolish its use. The infliction of bodily pain is in essence sadistic, 
and the passing of the birch is a good thing. There is no undisputed 
evidence that its passing heralded an increase in crimes with violence. 
—Yours faithfully, R. J. Lorimer. 

Fitzwilliam House, University of Cambridge. 


“Attlee and Bevan ” 


Sir,—One can appreciate the Rev. Mervyn Stockwood’s desire to be 
tolerant by a “ purely personal approach” to his subject, but a woolly 
tolerance that confuses the purely personal with the purely political 
has its dangers. Few would dispute that what he says of Attlee the 
man is fully merited. But, in para. 5 of his article, where he recalls 
the by-election, what appears to him a vindication of Mr. Attlee’s 
integrity seems to me merely a slur, unintended perhaps, on Mr. 
Churchill's. 

Mr. Stockwood is a veritable Pangloss when he comes to deal with 
Mr. Bevan, whose charm as a host and kindliness as a man disprove, 
to Mr. Stockwood, all Press reports of his politics and ambitions. 
He is an “ arch-individualist,” yes; but he is “ ambitious for Soc!alism ” 
and “quite indifferent about his personal position.” (Mr. Bevan has 
just challenged Mr. Morrison for the deputy-leadership.) Even the 
“vermin” speech is charitably glossed over and minimised, for * malice 
and venom are not part of his make-up.” But surely, Sir, there is 
ample proof in verbatim speeches and factual reports that Mr. Bevan 
does, in fact, preach a bitterly narrow and out-dated class-warfare, 
and that his policy of unrestricted State benefits, even at the cost of 
national solvency and self-defence, is exactly what the Kremlin warmly 
approves, 

It all sounds vaguely familiar. Is it not in line with the reflections 
of the credulous fellow-traveller, returning from his sponsored visit 
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? “Mr. Stalin is a friendly and pleasant man to meet: 
His political philosophy and methods must surely have 

Facilis descensus Moscuae.—Yours faithfully, 

F. D. MERRALLS. 


to Moscow 
I like him. 
been misjudged !” 

New Milton, Hants. 


Six,—What particularly interested me in Mr. Stockwood’s article was 
his palliation of Mr. Bevan’s use of the term “vermin.” An offensive 
or incorrect remark, to be followed up, if circumstances seem to require 
it, by an apology or a plea that the offender did not really mean 
what he said, has come to be a regular technique in certain political 
circles; but I think it will need more than Mr. Stockwood's ingenuity 
to convince the average reader of the Spectator.—Yours faithfully, 
Compton, Knowle, Nr. Birmingham. F. H. VINEY. 


I too read the Stockwood article—my reaction was not so serious 
as Mr. F, H. Butler’s. My mental comment, “ Another lick-spittle 
parson—-what a pity spittle does not poison spittle-lickers!” I then 
looked at the cover of the paper and was very surprised to find that 
I had not picked up the New Statesman. The Editor, Spectator, may 
well congratulate himself on his non-party paper—rather like the good 
German who lived next door to Belsen—and kept his “ good” eye 
shut.—-Yours faithfully, M. M. GARDINER. 
The Shieling, Monkshanger, Farnham. 


Sir, 


“The Future of Bevanism” 


Sir,—Owing to absence abroad I have only today seen your issue of 
October 3lst. In this, under the heading “ The Future of Bevanism,” 
you say that it is difficult to see how a leftward swing in the con- 
stituency parties “can be made consistent with Mr. Morrison's pro- 
nouncement that the official Opposition must always regard itself 
as the alternative Government.” You go on to ask how this “can 
possibly be squared with Mr. Bevan’s assertion that the resolution 
at Morecambe calling for more nationalisation must be pressed 
home.” 

Mr. Bevan has said, “ It must never be forgotten that the heart and 
centre of socialism is public ownership.” Mr. Morrison has gone on 
record that “we shall never be finished until we have got the 
nationalisation of all the means of production, distribution and 
exchange.” 

If you can find a distinction between these two pronouncements it 
can only be because you believe one of the speakers means what he 
says and the other does not.—-Yours faithfully, WINSTER. 

Fivewents Way, Crowborough, Sussex. 


Land in Kenya 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Stephen Martin has been misled as to 
the facts of the division of land in Kenya, which he rightly says 
should be published in the interests of truth and justice. A cursory 
examination of the geography of Kenya would show him that the 
two areas of most fertile and well-watered land in the colony lie, 
firstly, to the north of Nairobi and east of the Aberdares, and round 
the southern and eastern slopes of Mt. Kenya, and, secondly, near 
Lake Victoria. Both these areas are native land units, or reserves, 
vested in the Native Lands Trust Board. These are the regions which 
African argicultural tribes were occupying when the first Europeans 
came, for the very reason that they were the most favourable lands 
in the territory. Only-the claims of the pastoral Masai and Nandi, 
resting on the authority of the spear, to graze their stock at infrequent 
intervals over what now constitutes the White Highlands, have been 
denied by the settlers. The Masai today have more land per head 
of population than any tribe outside the Northern Province; so they 
cannot be said to have suffered much loss. The most fertile lands 
in Kenya are in the possession of Africans, though unfortunately they 
do not make the best use of it—Yours faithfully, 


New College, Oxford. D. F. B. Le BreETON. 


The “English Parliament” 


Sin,— Your reviewer, Mr. Iain Hamilton, states that “ Scottish members 
of Parliament sit in a House which is /egally the English House con- 
tinuing.” (My italics.) Will he be so good as to read Articles I and 
Ill of the Treaty of Union, and then tell us by what law they have been 
superseded ?—Yours faithfully, UNIONIST. 
{Mr. Hamilton writes: “ The treaty of 1707 united the two kingdoms 
into the one kingdom of Great Britain, the two parliaments into the 
one parliament of Great Britain. Professor Andrew Dewar Gibb sums 
it up thus in Chambers’s Encyclopaedia: * The parliament, henceforth 
of Britain, remained in every essential feature, in its symbols, in its 
mode of working and in its tradition, the English parliament.’ I am not 
myself a Scottish Nationalist but I see no reason to ignore the facts.”— 
Ed., Spectator.] 
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The Essay Today 


Sir,—On reading Spectator Harvest, I agree with your reviewer; it 
demonstrates that the essay is not dead. But one thing strikes me very 
forcibly. That the restriction of each essay to almost exactly the 
same size produces an effect of monotony. Some essays, of course, 
gain by being short; but the effect of a salutary brevity is lost through 
having everything short. One understands that periodicals today have 
little space; but is the best solution for the problem this gives rise to, 
to reduce everything to the same approximate minimum? Instead of 
having half-a-dozen or so small leading articles at the front of the 
paper, would not readers sometimes be glad to have five, of which one 
was double the usual length? This would add pointedness to the 
brevity of the rest. Perhaps some of the shorts could gain by being 
shorter (as does Mr. Gilbert Harding’s excellent little piece in Spectator 
Harvest) if a long could occasionally produce a sense of the scale 
of spaciousness.—Yours, &c., STEPHEN SPENDER. 

15 Loudoun Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W&8. 

[Theoretically Mr. Spender’s point is certainly sound; but what he 
proposes raises greater technical difficulties than perhaps he fully 
realises. Did the essays of Addison and Steele differ much in length ? 
And Harold Nicolson provides an outstanding example of writing to 
a given space. Incidentally, the contributions to Spectator Harvest are 
not for the most part essays.—Ed., Spectator.] 


A Countess D.D. 


Sir,—I fully sympathise with Janus’s concern that neither notice of 
my degrees nor of my ordination have appeared in Who's Who. The 
negligence shown by the Editors of that venerable compendium is truly 
shocking! Since reading Janus, I have spoken to several ministers of 
the Word here in Edinburgh who tell me that not only are they not 
entered in Who's Who but that Burke's Landed Gentry remains aloof 
in its acknowledgement of their presence here on earth and the 
Company Directors Year Book, Stubbs and the Racing Calendar appear 
uninformed on their otherwise ecumenical activities. 

That all this vagabond Christianity be allowed to wander around 
Edinburgh untabulated is food for thought and should have far- 
reaching social implications. The day is at hand when Janus will 
lament the onslaught of the unwashed upon spiritual domains hitherto 
the jealously guarded preserves of those who have made Who’s Who! 

My degree in Divinity was bestowed upon me by the University of 
Indiana and I was ordained in the Church of Universal Truth in Los 
Angeles in July, 1951. It is, I agree, uncommon for a woman to be 
dubbed D.D. and Rev. but that rather is the fault of those who have 
allowed the once formidable offices of Abbess and Deaconess to fall 
into disuse in a Church by which one of whose most distinguished 
prelates I was ordained. 

At the time, I believe, there was some slight mention of the matter 
in both the American and British Press but doubtless Janus was too 
far engrossed in his new classified cross-reference for Crockfords and 
the Almanac de Gotha to take notice. 

As regards my new Christian name, I regret to have to inform you 
that my County, one of the largest in Ireland, was acquired at a more 
interesting stage of my development than my christening !—Yours 
faithfully, 

N. HALIBURTON Mayo. 

140 Princes Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Iconoclasm 


Sir,— Although I signed the letter you kindly printed “ Iconoclast,” I 
am not an iconoclast where language is concerned, and I beg to 
protest at being made responsible for the use of the word (not to be 
found in the dictionary) impractical, which I take to be a_ horrible 
hybrid of unpractical and impracticable with the meaning of neither. 
I have noticed its use too often in other papers. but I hope the 
Spectator will take this opportunity of repudiating it, if not of 
donning sackcloth and ashes !—Yours fa'thfully, 
ICONOCLAST. 


The Sermon I want 


Sir.—I congratulate you on securing such an excellent contribution 
to the Spectator as the one which appears in the last issue of the 
Spectator by C. L. Jacques. in my opinion he has hit the nail on the 
head as to what sermons should consist of, and I trust this issue of 
the Spectator will find itself in the possess'on of the preachers of today. 
—Yours faithfully, LYON CLARK. 
“Tudor House,” Nuthurst, Hockley Heath, Warwickshire. 
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Bringing the gales home to you! 


This map shows you the various gale-warning areas 
made'so familiar by the B.B.C. The figures below each 
name indicate the average number of days a year on 
which a gale is blowing. 

When it is considered that most of these gales 
occur during December, January, February and March 
and that fishing is impossible under gale or near-gale 
conditions, it is not surprising that fish is sometimes 
scarce in winter. 
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THE COLLEGE OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
St. Alban’s Grove, Kensington, W.8 


Courses of one year’s duration in preparation for the 

examination of :— 

The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors (Land 
Agency Sub-division). 

The Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents’ Institute. 

The Land Agents’ Society. 

University of London Degrees of B.Sc. (Estate Manage- 
ment). 

Day and Evening Courses for the Professional Examination 
commence in April, and Day Courses for the B.Sc. Degree 
in October. Also, Postal Courses for all the above 
Examinations of 12, 18 and 24 months’ duration. 


Applications to : Tel.: 
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Fine wire—molybde- 
mum and tungsten— 
is an essential com- 
ponent of electronic 
valves. These giant 
wheels are used in the 
preliminary drawing 
processes. 


PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


ie the course of its progress the electronics industry has had a 
profound influence on many subsidiary industries. Twenty- 
five years ago, for instance, Britain’s annual output of fine 
molybdenum and tungsten wire was about fifty million yards. 
Today, this figure represents little more than a month’s produc- 
tion in Mullard’s own giant plant. These enormous quantities 
are largely absorbed in the manufacture of Mullard radio valves, 
television tubes and other electronic devices. 


Mullard make this vital raw material themselves in order to 
control the quality of their products from the earliest stage of 
manufacture. The factory in which it is produced is one of the 
most efficient in the world, and the advanced manufacturing 
methods and the specialised skills employed there are typical of 
the whole Mullard organisation. 


Yet electronics itself is still in its infancy. New applications 
in industry, communications, medicine and defence are being 
devised at an ever-increasing rate. The Mullard contribution, 
in research and production, is one of the more significant aspects 
of this remarkable development. 
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MULLARD LIMITED 
CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


At week-ends when we sometimes go to the cottage, which is on the 
side of a hill covered by fir-trees, we never see a sparrow. Pigeons 
perch within a few feet of the roof; woodpeckers inspect the bark of 
the trees; and jackdaws are continually among the trees and on the 
limestone cliffs above. It is delightful to see so many birds close to 
the door, but, with an abundance of blue tits, bearded tits, great tits 
as well as finches, one still misses the house-sparrow. Just now the 
house-sparrows, like the linnets, are flocking, feeding in stackyards and 
places where food is to be had. We did not go to the cottage at the 
week-end, but I took a stroll through part of an estate, along a path 
between great laurel bushes, where I disturbed several hundred small 
birds that fluttered desperately to new cover as I passed. They were 
linnets. I had seen them earlier, going across a field like leaves in 
the wind. The ivy on a wall at the end of the path was filled with 
sparrows. I touched it as I passed, and the roosting birds moved a few 
yards higher and disappeared into the shadow of the overhanging 
eaves. I felt that I should have gone on tiptoe. With a cold wind 
blowing, some of the birds might spend an uncomfortable night on 
exposed perches, for they move very little when darkness has fallen. 


A Badger Snared 

When my acquaintance spoke of badgers, I mentioned that I 
thought they were much more common in our locality than many 
people realised, and he laughed and said he thoroughly agreed, because 
he had been robbed of chickens by a badger on several occasions. He 
had proof of his claim, because he had set a snare, a contrivance of 
stout woven wire and chain, and he had caught the thief. The badger 
had entered by the same gap in the defences each time, and setting 
the snare had been easy. The unfortunate creature managed to slip 
its head and shoulders through the noose, but was snared round the 
abdomen. The owner of the chickens killed it in the morning. 
Chickens are valuable, and the man did what any poultry-keeper 
would do in the circumstances. He said he was sorry that it had 
been necessary, for he did not think that badgers habitually raid 
chicken runs. The culprit in this case was an old, infirm animal in 
very poor condition, and I think it likely that it found the taking of 
a chicken the easiest means of survival. 


The Hedgehog’s Sleep 

It was almost dusk, but as we swerved to avoid the small round 
object on the road I saw it was a hedgehog. It was not moving, for 
it had been slow in getting across, and some earlier traveller had made 
a casualty of it. At this time of year one occasionally sees a hedgehog 
among the dead leaves in a dry ditch or in a hollow in a wood, but 
the frosts are a warning of bleak days ahead, and the hedgehogs are 
seen less and less as the temperature falls. As with the squirrel, 
hibernation is not complete, and a few mild days in December or 
January can bring hedgehogs out. When the winter is unusually mild, 
they can be seen often, for the torpor that is called hibernation is 
controlled by the severity of the season. The rising temperature thaws 
the land and brings out the food of the hedgehog, and the scheme of 
things is such that, when food is not there and the north-east wind 
blows, the hedgehog is asleep like the ground that shelters it. 


Barn-Theatre 

Duw a Digon was the inscription on the arch of the bell-tower 
adjoining the granary and leading to the barn. God and enough—an 
appropriate inscription, I thought. I crossed the court and entered 
the barn, a solid, ancient building that had housed crops from the 
Garthewin estate in Denbigh for decades. Rural players were rehears- 
ing in the barn, for it no longer houses the crop. It has been converted 
into a theatre by the owner, Mr. R. O. F. Wynne, and here dramas 
in Welsh and English are performed by local people. When the 
Garthewin Company puts on a show, the barn is crowded. It is 
completely equipped as a theatre and adequately lit, and the work is 
supported by the Arts Council, as it deserves to be. I stood listening 
to scenes from ~Gan Bwyll (Slow and Sure) by the Welsh dramatist, 
Saunders Lewis, and enjoyed every minute. There was nothing 
“ arty-crafty” or “folksy” about the atmosphere, and I determined 
to come back and see this theatre when it is filled by people from 
the surrounding countryside. 


Fruit Trees 

We are half way through the month that is best for fruit-tree plant- 
ing. Remember that the morello cherry does well on a north wall, 
that the hollow often holds frost when the sun is on the hill, and an 
east wind can bring havoc in the spring. Plant to the earth-mark 
on the tree or bush. Bone-meal and ash as well as broken sods are 
useful additions to the soil. IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF 
The Paradox of Baldwin 


Stanley Baldwin. By G. M. Young. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 


IN a few lines of preface to his life of Stanley Baldwin Mr. G. M. 
Young states the alternative verdicts which contemporary public 
opinion has pronounced on Baldwin, and between which history will 
be called to give a final judgement. Did he, for the sake of keeping 
his party in office, shirk his duty and deceive the nation on the issue 
of our defence—and for that matter on other scarcely less vital issues 
—or was he the true begetter of the national unity which saw us 
through the great struggle which none could have prevented? Mr. 
Young claims no more than to give, as faithfully as he can, the 
evidence on which that judgement must be grounded. His own 
conclusion would seem to be that both verdicts are true. But in a 
deeply moving closing passage he suggests that his heart, at least, 
leans towards the more generous interpretation, For the rest his 
volume is, as he himself explains, not so much a political life as a 
character-study. As such it is a masterpiece of sympathetic and yet 
critical analysis of a personality that seemed so simple to the outside 
world, but was so baffling and enigmatic to those who knew him, 
and the more so the better they knew and the more they loved him. 

Profoundly illogical, he browsed over a problem till the vague 
cloud of his thoughts condensed into some shrewd conclusion which 
went to the heart of a subject, and led to swift action or, as often as 
not, dispersed again into nebulous inactivity. Fundamentally 
indolent, and never more so than when success called for energy in 
following up victory, he could be unexpectedly and even incompre- 
hensibly, impulsive. Impulsive in sudden decision, as in the case of 
the 1923 tariff election; impulsive in unwarranted panic, as after the 
Fulham pacifist by-election or in face of the criticism of the Hoare- 
Laval pact over Abyssinia—the saving let-out from an impossible 
position into which his Government had drifted. 

The split in the Conservative Party which left most of its leaders 
on the wrong side of the fence, followed by Bonar Law’s retirement, 
found him Prime Minister before he knew where he was or, perhaps, 
even what he was. Presently there shaped itself in his mind the 
idea of what a Prime Minister ought to be. It was, to begin with, to 
be as unlike Lloyd George as possible—plain instead of brilliant; 
steady instead of restless; soberly truthful instead of romantic and 
imaginative; English and not Welsh. __Like the first Elizabeth before 
him he was resolved to be *‘ mere English,’* and suppress the Highland 
Celtic streak in his make-up—not only English, but English of the 
countryside, and not of the factory and counting-house of his 
upbringing. Above all he must be patriotic; a lover of all his fellow 
countrymen, of his country's history, of its institutions, its ancient 
monarchy, its great parliamentary tradition, its fairness, its tolerance. 
All these things were innate in his own disposition. But he steeped 
himself in them as the part which it was his duty to play as a Prime 
Minister, and they became more deeply ingrained in consequence. 
It was because he lived up to his ideal that his party and the nation 
followed him over the General Strike of 1926, over India, over the 
grave Abdication crisis and, not least, when war came, in their 
response to the test. His supreme vindication there was the letter, 
which,Mr. Young quotes, from that rebel of the First World War, 
David, now Lord, Kirkwood, describing why he and his friends 
acted so unhesitatingly in the Second. 

Unfortunately, in this world of complex political and economic 
problems and urgent situations calling for swift and decisive action, 
a Prime Minister must do, and know what he is doing and, why, 
as well as be. Men who have risen to the height of power and 
responsibility have, as a rule, either been spurred to ambition by 
their passion to do what their knowledge told them needed doing, 
or learned to know and act in the course of fulfilling their ambition 
for fame or power. Neither applied in Baldwin’s case. Neither 
ambition nor reforming zeal had brought him to a goal at which he 
had never aimed. Such little administrative experience as he had 
enjoyed had not inspired him with any enthusiasm for the matters 
in hand. He had done conscientiously what needed doing in the 
House of Commons to satisfy his Department and the Cabinet, but 
that was all. It was for his colleagues, once he was Prime Minister, 
to do the same, if only they would be content to do the same; he was 
always ready to trust their judgement. If they were restless and wished 
to do more, that was their affair; time would work against excessive 
thirst for action, and too active advocates of one policy or another 
might be allowed to cancel each other out. 

In any case his natural inertia was fortified by a profound scepticism 
as to the results of any particular legislative or administrative action. 
**The sublime instincts of an ancient people,’’ to quote his favourite 
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Disraeli, would somehow work out right in the end. His own 
model was Walpole, as depicted in F. S. Oliver’s Endless Adventure, 
or Trollope’s Duke of Omnium=models suited to a quieter age, but 
far from sufficient to meet the storm.of our times. If we have much 
for which to thank Stanley Baldwin, it must also be admitted that, 
in Our unpreparedness to meet not only a ruinous war, but its 
economic and social consequences, he left behind him a heavy 
legacy for his successors to bear. All this, and much else—his 
persuasive and moving eloquence, his command of the House of 
Commons, his humour, his kindliness, his love of literature—is 
admirably brought out in Mr. Young’s brilliant study, a study which 
no one would have enjoyed more than Baldwin himself. 
L. S. AMERY. 


Seeing Browning Plain 


es” Browning: a Portrait. By Betty Miller. 
«ls.) 

Mrs. MILLER has written an excellent book which will be for many 
years the standard life of the poet. Equipped with material hitherto 
unpublished, with letters—chiefly written by Elizabeth Browning— 
which have been whol! or partially suppressed from the printed 
collections by high-minded editors, she is able to give a fuller and 
less simply-coloured account of the Brownings’ wooing and marriage 
than previous biographers, to present a less conventionally bustling 
and optimistic poet than the figure which recent generations have 
come to despise. She gives us, in fact, a neurotic Browning, inter- 
preted for a neurotic age in terms never overtly Freudian yet tinged 
always with the fashionable wash of psycho-analysis. Though almost 
nothing is known of the poet’s mother, Mrs. Miller is able conclusively 
to prove the poet’s unhealthy dependence upon her, and to trace 
its effects on his relations with Elizabeth Barrett. In these relations, 
too, she can trace an element of decay that has not been noticed by 
previous biographers, to cite ‘‘Two in the Campagna’’ and 
Browning's perpetual party-going,in the last years of his marriage as 
evidence of a decline in his love, which arose from his too great 
dependence on his wife and his resulting poetic sterility. 


Now all this exploration reduces Robert Browning from the 
status of a Great Victorian figure to the most human of contemporary 
proportions; and it is no doubt better to search with Mrs. Miller for 
the reasons of his weakness than to hymn with the Browning Society 
and his friend and first biographer, Mrs. Sutherland Orr, his profound 
philosophical message to the world. For Browning had no deep 
moral message, and his blustering exterior certainly hid an inner 
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self-dissatisfaction. His poetry, however, speaks repeatedly of 
experience at a deeper emotional level than is revealed by the letters 
and gossip on which Mrs, Miller bases her findings. In the case of 
‘*The Ring and the Book,’’ for instance, she makes much of a 
statement by the poet to Julia Wedgwood that his wife would have 
disliked the poem, since she had never shown the least interest in 
the papers on which he had based his plot. Against this, however, 
one must put the address **O lyric Love, half angel and half bird,’’ 
and the whole symbolism of the ring which gave his masterpiece 
one half of its name. ‘*The Ring and the Book’’ was undoubtedly 
conceived as the memorial to his marriage, whatever the poet’s 
subsequent doubts as to his wife’s hypothetical attitude to it. Nor is 
the poem the bald record of a crime; it is rather the record of a 
miracle; of Pompilia’s innocence and her martyrdom; of its effect 
on a worldly priest; on a Pope imprisoned in his own intellectuality 
and on her violent, unhappy husband and murderer. ‘*The Ring 
and the Book’’ is the tale of beauty unnoticed in a world where 
**Half-Rome” gossips, ‘*the Other Half-Rome’’ slanders and yet a 
third witness gives an ironic account of events ‘to some unfeeling 
and curious Highness who has missed the spectacle. 

Our own age, and Mrs. Miller with it, is in danger of seeing the 
great so plain as to identify itself with the ironic spectators at the back 
of the court rather than with the true and emotionally involved 
witnesses. She has much to say about the differences between the 
married poets on the subject of Napoleon III, of spiritualism, of the 
pampering and adulation of their unfortunate son, of the poet’s 
pecuniary dependence on his wife and on other points which reduce 
the legend of their love to all too human proportions. In all these 
matters she weighs her-evidence fairly; she does not strive to deflate 
the poets’ reputations. Even when she shows Elizabeth creeping 
back into the Wigmore Street house to gossip with her sisters on her 
visits to London, and trembling at the sound of her father’s approach- 
ing footstep, the undignified picture is not intended to denigrate. 
Only in her conclusion that Elizabeth was glad to die since she felt 
herself to have become a drag upon her husband does Mrs. Miller 
venture what I feel to be an unwarrantable and ugly assumption, 
against which I would quote Admetos’ speech over the dying Alkestis 
in ** Balaustion’s Adventure.’ 

In her psychological analysis Mrs. Miller is always most pene- 
trating, and her writing is throughout sensitive. It is in her 
comparative neglect of Browning’s poetry, in her failure to use it 
as evidence of his thoughts and feelings of at least equal validity to 
that of events and letters, that her weakness lies. Again in her 
refusal to examine Browning's religious beliefs, and the genuine 
experiences—recorded in many of the poems—on which they were 
based she has confined herself within limits which debar this excellent 
book from the highest class. It is nevertheless a true portrait of 
Robert Browning. Yet can one believe that the man it depicts was 
capable of drawing the resurrected Lazarus, as he did in the Karshish 
epistle, of showing knowledge turning to wisdom in the Pope’s 
speech from ‘‘The Ring and the Book’’ or of the subtle and 
mysterious symbolism of ‘*Childe Roland’’? For a man is his 
clinical picture, his psychological picture—and something more, 
which in a poet is sometimes evident in his poetry. 

J. M. COHEN. 
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An American Bible 


The Holy Bible: Revised Standard Version. (Nelson. 30s.) 


FIFTEEN years ago decision was taken in the United States and 
Canada to revise the English Revised Version of the Bible (1881- 
1885) and the American Standard Version (1901). The task was 
entrusted to a committee of thirty-two scholars ; the New Testament 
portion of their work was published in 1946, and the rendering of 
the Old Testament now issued completes their translation of the 
Bible, under the title The Revised Standard Version, Faithfully they 
have adhered to the ideal which the compilers of the R.V. had set 
before themselves—to improve the accuracy and intelligibility of the 
Authorised Version of 1611, whilst conserving its marvellous felicity 
of style. Quiller-Couch referred to the achievement of the com- 
mittee in King James’s time as a miracle : 

** Forty-seven men—not one of them known, outside of this 
performance, for any superlative talent—sat in committee and 
almost consistently, over a vast extent of work, improved on what 
Genius [Tyndale’s translation] had done. I give you the word of 
an old committee man that this is not the way of committees—that 
only by miracle is it the way of any committee.’’ 

The American translators have succeeded in their responsible and 
difficult endeavour. 

Although it is a comparatively short time since the R.V. appeared, 
there is abundant reason for a new version. More use could be made 
of the evidence of the ancient versions; the past seventy years 
have yielded ampler knowledge of Hebrew and cognate Semitic 
languages ; and in the many passages where the Hebrew text is in 
all likelihood corrupt and virtually untranslatable some modern 
conjectural emendations could be—and in the R.S.V. have been— 
sensibly utilised. A far more cogent ground for revision has existed 
in the one pervasive defect in the R.V. Its authors were oppressed 
by the probability that multiplication of changes in the text might 
arouse such annoyance that there would. be widespread disapproval 
of their effort. In consequence they relegated to the obscurity of 
marginal notes a host of alterations which their scholarly judgement 
would otherwise have preferred. A criticism passed on their work 
in 1885 observed that in any future revision text and margin ought 
to change places. In the R.S.V. that salutary transposition has 
been made. 

It is surprising how quickly normal diction alters. The R.V. 
retained many forms of expression that are now irritatingly antiquated 
—notably the second-singular pronouns ** thou, thee ’’ and verb- 
endings ** -est ’’ and ‘* -edst.’” With immense benefit the R.S.Y. 
has made an almost complete deletion of archaisms and near- 
archaisms. Not that it is a colloquial rendering; ‘* the revision 
seeks to preserve all that is best in the English Bible as it has been 
known and used through the years.’’ Now and again a dignified 
or beautiful phrase which may be on the way to disuse has been 
allowed to stand. Thus (II Kings 2 : 3) to the insensitive men who 
asked Elisha if he did not see that his master, Elijah, looked like a 
dying man, Elisha in the R.S.V. still answers : ** Hold your peace,”’ 
not **‘ Shut up’? or ‘* Be silent.’” In Eccles. 1:2 the retained 
rendering “ Vanity of vanities! All is vanity ’’ seems unjustified, 
since for most readers today “ vanity ” so definitely denotes“ pride,” 
not ** futility.’’ In Proverbs the famous phrase : ‘* The fear of the 
LorD is the beginning of wisdom ’’ might have been boldly and 
better translated by ‘** Reverence for God....’’ ‘* Jehovah ”’ has 
disappeared ! The four consonants of the divine name used in early 
Hebrew religion were almost certainly pronounced ‘** Yahweh.’’ 
For reasons given in the introduction the R.S.V., in accordance with 
the A.V. and R.V., wisely prints in their stead LoRD or Gop in small 
capitals. In a few passages, e.g. Psalm 24: 7-10, there would have 
been educational advantage if the ancient consonants had been 
indicated, unvocalised, in the footnotes. 


The results of the freedom which the American translators have 
felt able to use in order to increase lucidity and accuracy are, of 
course, conspicuous throughout the poetical and prophetical books. 
In the books of the prophets the mass of rhythmic utterances has 
been printed for the first time in such a way as to show their character. 
Readers will find this feature arresting and illuminating. Subject- 
headings have been printed at the top of the pages. The titles are 
well chosen, and may be a stimulus to search the Scriptures. But 
a they are often relevant only to part of the text printed 

ow. 


For the most part the notable alterations made in notable verses 
are fully justified. But it is in virtue of the countless minor changes, 
which have smoothed out archaisms, improved accuracy and enhanced 
lucidity, that the R.S.V. provides by far the best translation for 
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present-day readers. The work is designed to serve, not only private 
study, but public worship. It is eminently suitable for use in public 
worship. If it is read in Church services, the worshippers will be 
much more likely to find themselves listening. W. A. L. ELMSLIE. 


An Aristocracy of a Sort 


Professional People. By Roy Lewis and Angus Maude. (Phoenix 
House. 18s.) 

THAT admirably instructive (and entertaining) book, The English Middle 
Classes, with which Mr. Lewis and Mr. Maude made their joint bow 
to the public three years ago, contained a single pregnant chapter 
on the professions : their essential nature, their status, their rewards, 
their relations to their clients and to the State, their immediate and 
remoter problems. Rereading that chapter, one realises both the 
firmness of the authors’ resolve not to let their subject run away with 
them and the strength of their temptation. In their new book, 
Professional People, they have provided the full-length study for 
which that chapter was, in a sense, a preliminary sketch, and much 
more beside ; and have displayed the same shrewdness, objectivity, 
humour and sense of historical perspective as distinguished their 
earlier volume. 

In what does the professional man differ from other skilled workers? 
The authors conclude, from a historical and contemporary survey, 
that no single test will serve. But ** it is perhaps in morality that we 
find the L.C.M. of professional life *"—not merely the morality of 
the worker putting his heart into his job but the fiduciary sense of 
duty towards client or employer, a sense sometimes embodied in a 
strict and detailed professional code, sometimes expressing itself 
more generally and intangibly. Other accepted characteristics—a 
fixed standard of qualifications resting on a common expertise 
acquired through a recognised training-course and subject to a 
recognised test ; public acknowledgement of status ; the existence 
of a formally organised professional group concerned not merely 
with collective bargaining but with standards and duties—are neither 
entirely exclusive to the professions nor common to them all. It is 
with the impact of current developments on this ** L.C.M.,”” the 
professional ethic, that Professional People is chiefly, though not 
exclusively, concerned. 

This impact is complex. The ever-growing need of the modern 
community—and particularly of the Welfare State—for professional 
ability has brought the professional something more than full 
employment ; coupled with an equalitarianism, and a creeping 
inflation, which have reduced his income both absolutely and 
relatively, it has meant a pressure of overwork good neither for the 
individual nor for his professional standards. Where no amount 
of overwork can fill the gap between supply and the State-subsidised 
demand, a new threat arises: the threat of an imposed dilution 
and lowering of quality. One may feel that the authors are rather 
too ready to stigmatise indeterminately the most unmistakable 
dilution, such as has taken place in teaching, and the most rational 
and mutually beneficial hiving-off of comparatively unskilled pro- 
fessional work, as in the proposed provision of ‘* nursing aides.’’ 

The threat of dilution, however, is a real one, not only to pro- 
fessional skill in the merely technical sense but to professional ethics, 
So is the development of a predominantly salaried professional class, 
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and of the ‘‘ socialised profession *’ whose client is the State, armed 
not only with monopoly but also with coercive power. Standing 
on the same footing as any other skilled employee, distinguished 
from the trained artisan or official functionary only by the right to 
put certain initials after his name, the professional has no more to 
sustain his particular integrity and responsibility than the dwindling 
impetus of a tradition built up in independent practice. When 
that impetus is finally gone he will become—to the general loss— 
no more than an irresponsible technician or expert. 

These pressures, rather than any merely economic decline, consti- 
tute the chief danger ; though the economic decline, hitting the 
independent practitioner hardest, reinforces their effect. The eco- 
nomics of professional life are illuminatingly studied in a chapter 
on rewards and costs which could easily stand on its own feet as a 
careers-guide for aspiring professionals. Its depressing moral is 
that the aspiring professional would do much better, materially 
speaking, to go straight into the Civil Service. But the authors 
return in the end from the material calculus to the intangibilities of 
standing, ethics and purpose ; to the mutual responsibilities of the 
professions ; to the paradox of their importance and weakness, 
Professional people, they conclude, need ** to face the fact that they 
are an aristocracy, of a sort, and to understand and uphold the 
personal attainments, as well as the exercise of power, which are 
implied in that word.’’ HONOR CROOME., 


Men of the Theatre 


Stage by Stage. By Peter Daubeny. (John Murray. 16s.) 

The Magic Curtain. By Lawrence Langner. (Harrap. 30s.) 

No words can completely recapture a past performance; no illustra- 
tion supply more than a glimpse—and often a disappointing one—of 
what was once a piece of living theatre. Description, illustration, 
anecdote, star-spangled background—none of these assets, so dear to 
the writers of publishers’ blurbs, makes a theatrical autobiography 
worth reading unless the writer himself can command interest, 
Mr. Peter Daubeny largely succeeds in doing so, and his slight, 
stylish account of his adventures in management, while hardly making 
a significant contribution to theatre-history, is amusing and readable, 

Imaginative, cultured, witty, Mr. Daubeny seems to have assumed 
his impresarial role with ease; but it is this very ease, the seemingly 
tranquil course of his progress into the theatre, which gives his 
account a certain flatness. Here are no early struggles, no sudden 
upward thrust from dim beginnings; there is nothing dim about the 
schoolboy Daubeny who bids Hugh Walpole lunch with him at the 
Ritz. His brief apprenticeship at the Liverpool Playhouse—marred 
only, it would seem, by boredom and an ill-fitting dickey—was 
interrupted by the outbreak of war and his voluntary removal to the 
Guards. Curiously enough, this interruption inspires some of the 
best writing in the book, particularly the description of a victorious 
battle in the Western Desert. Here the showman’s eye, watching the 
approach of Rommel’s tanks, discovers the theatrical aspect of 
warfare. 

It is as a showman that young Mr. Daubeny returns to London; and 
the rest of the book is concerned with his survival as a newcomer to 
the heady and treacherous heights of West End management. He is 
a newcomer, but not, apparently, a stranger to this Olympus; his 
attitude to its gods and goddesses betrays an odd mixture of 
devotion and shrewd appraisal. Perhaps this very combination 
of naive, almost schoolboyish enthusiasm with critical detachment 
marks the natural impresario. It gives the book an uneven quality. 
There are lapses into Savoy Grill tittle-tattle and theatrical gush 
about his friends the stars. Yet he can write of Somerset Maugham: 

“His demeanour was a queer amalgam of chilling sarcasm and 
pedantic harshness; beneath the metallic rhythm of his conversation 
I detected a hint of unexpected ribaldry in the close embrace of 
primness. The eyes carried a look half candid, half veiled, and the 
finely chiselled face suggested a mandarin who had got little comfort 
from his experience or his years. ... I often wonder if he had ever 
known the happiness which comes from genuine affections, and if 
Fame has proved a pitifully inadequate substitute.’’ 

As the book proceeds one becomes aware of a stiffening of purpose, 
an increased strength gained through failure and disappointment, 
which carries him forward to a new kind of success. It is to be 
hoped that the abrupt ending merely terminates another stage of 
Mr. Daubeny’s career. 

New stars and playwrights have yet to be born under Mr. Daubeny’s 
banner; Mr. Lawrence Langner, author of The Magic Curtain, has 
attended their arrival by the score. During the past thirty years the 
New York Theatre Guild, of which he is a founder, has given the 
English-speaking theatre more valuable material than any other 
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organisation on either side of the Atlantic. Here Saint Joan first 
saw the light; the Lunts became a team; Oklahama was conceived; 
and under its auspices a school of American dramatists arose. The 
history of the Theatre Guild is an important chapter in the history 
of the theatre. 

For this reason alone The Magic Curtain should make exciting 
reading. That it does not altogether succeed in doing so is because 
Mr. Langner himself is not as interesting as his material. The story 
of the Theatre Guild is only part of what sets out to be the author’s 
life-story, which is told in a leisurely and discursive manner. Mr. 
Lawrence Langner is obviously a man of exceptional brilliance and 
energy, and his life, like Mr. Ernest Worthing’s, has been crowded 
with incident. He has known many famous and great people— 
inventors, artists, writers. Moreover, he appears to have an aston- 
ishingly detailed memory, which has here supplied him with enough 
material for two, if not three, books. As it is, he has crammed so 
much into his 450 pages that the reader, surfeited, can only gasp at 
the extent of achievement recorded, without being able to share its 
delights. 

The best chapters are those concerned with Eugene O*Neill and 
Bernard Shaw. O’Neill’s letters are extremely interesting, and 
reveal something of the writer's original mind. But the sections 
devoted to Shaw are worth all the rest of the book put together. The 
magnetism of Shaw’s personality seems to challenge dullness or 
digression; and Mr. Langner himself shows unsuspected qualities 
when engaged in verbal warfare with the great man. There are some 
characteristic Shavian letters; that in which he sets forth his views 
on the dressing and décor of Saint Joan will be preserved, one hopes, 
for the benefit of future generations. THEA HOLME. 


Fiction 

Why Waterloo? By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen. 15s.) 
Donkey Boy. By Henry Williamson. (MacDonald. 
Torment. By Pérez Galdés. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
Madame de. By Louis de Vilmorin. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Ma-rai-ee. By Chin Kee Onn. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 
On the principle that one should set a thief to catch a thief, there 
might perhaps be more promising candidates for the portrayal of 
Napoleon Buonaparte than Sir Alan Herbert. A preference for 
power and grandiloquence, a trust in force and a genius for its use 
are characteristics which would seem to tend towards Elba, Waterloo 
and St. Helena rather than Hammersmith and The Trials of Topsy. 
The fact seems to be that one day Sir Alan Herbert was sailing, as 
happily as one would imagine, along the north coast of Elba when 
he was stung by his ignorance of what precisely had happened there. 
it was not long before he found himself standing in bewilderment on 
Napoleon's terrace, **where the great man walked and brooded and 
swept the blue sea with his telescope.’’ The question why any man 
in his senses could have given up such a charming and peaceful view 
in order to challenge a world in arms seems to have forced itself on 
Sir Alan thereafter with growing force. Why on earth Waterloo? 
became abbreviated to the sufficiently obvious Why Waterloo? 


There are, of course, great gains to the reader in having as his guide 
an investigator with eyes quite unclouded by the traditional prejudice 
of historians. Sir Alan Herbert looks at the problem freshly, 
imaginatively and with a sympathetic insight into ordinary human 
nature. Where he has specialist knowledge, as in charting the 
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adventures which his hero met on the return voyage from Elba to 
France, he almost certainly has a good deal to teach the historians 
of the future. Where he is without special knowledge, he still has a 
cheerful and charming fund of common sense which makes Why 
Waterloo? always a pleasure to read and justifies its status as a 
historical novel. As to the major question, it is already somewhat 
prejudiced by limiting the span of his story to the period between 
Napoleon’s abdication under the Treaty of Fontainebleau and his 
return to France within a year. If we are ready to forget a lifetime of 
struggle and ambition on a continental scale, it is not difficult to 
accept Sir Alan Herbert’s plea that Napoleon had no other wish 
than to settle peaceably on Elba with his family around him and 
supported by the income of two million francs agreed in the Treaty 
of Fontainebleau. What turned the great man’s steps back on to 
the war-path, according to Sir Alan Herbert, was the failure of the 
Allies to observe these provisions, and the provocative suggestion 
that he would be further from temptation on the island of St. Helena. 
A little more good faith and hvenanity all round could thus ‘‘have 
altered history and let one of the world’s great men die peacefully 
and happy.’’ 

If Sir Alan Herbert’s appraisal of one of the world’s great 
conquerors is a little simpliste in overlooking the depth and strength 
of his prodigious appetite for conquest, it is correspondingly (and 
necessarily) severe in castigating the British commissioner on Elba, 
Colonel Campbell, who believed from the start that Napoleon would 
break out. The Colonel emerges from these pages as a singularly 
dislikeable person, but we can scarcely conclude from this that he 
was lacking in insight into certain aspects of Napoleon. Although 
the Colonel failed in his mission, I suspect he may have been better 
qualified to catch a‘ thief than Sir Alan Herbert. 

Mr. Henry Williamson’s massive historical novel, which began with 
The Dark Lantern in mid-Victorian England, reaches its second stage 
in Donkey Boy, and leaves us after the turn of the century without 
reaching 1914. There is a sense in which we feel ourselves taken up 
by Mr. Williamson and dropped by him in just this time-table manner. 
With extraordinary skill and precision he rebuilds the scenery of 
the past—its attitude to domestic servants, straw hats and tennis- 
racquets—and in front of it he brings on his minor figures of the 
middle and lower middle class. We follow them with an almost 
morbid interest, as if we were rummaging in a trunk filled with old 
family letters and photographs which belong authentically to another 
world. And yet we have only to look away for the figures to stop 
moving and the scenery to vanish as if the lid of the trunk had fallen. 
Without Mr. Williamson’s continuous intervention it is as if his 
characters and their world expired. The effect is not necessarily 
damaging for readers who are used to an interval of a week or 
longer while the hero is suspended on the edge of a precipice. In this 
sense Mr. Williamson seems to be engaged in a thriller whose instal- 
ments can be relied on to animate a whole section of social history. 

In their admirable task of introducing Galdés, the greatest Spanish 
novelist after Cervantes, to the English-speaking public, Messrs. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson have followed up The Spendthrifts with its 
predecessor, Torment, Various points of doubt in the sequel are 
now Cleared up, and the books jointly and in their right order appear 
unmistakably as one of the masterpieces of. European fiction. 
Throughout Galdos writes with a noble objectivity which is not 
without warmth, and this first part of the story, describing a love 
affair with penetrating psychological insight, is considerably more 
dramatic than its sequel, The Spendthrifts. There is also a marked 
improvement in translation. We must hope for another half-dozen 
volumes of Galdés. 

Anyone who is looking for a Christmas card for a friend who can 
afford to take the economic facts of life for granted could do much 
worse than send him a copy of Madame de by Louise de Vilmorin. 
A brilliantly ingenious trifle, smoothly translated by Lord Norwich, 
its embroideries on the theme of disloyalty in love can be guaranteed 
to dispel tedium vitae for an hour. 

In many ways Ma-rai-ee should rank as one of the most dramatic and 
absorbing stories of the last war. Attractive in its integrity, con- 
vincing and horrible in its detail, this cleanly-built story of the 
Japanese occupation of Malaya has less the quality of fiction than of 
a dramatised report. Lacking in individual characterisation, it 
nevertheless portrays the character of an epoch—and one which lies 
immediately at the root of the Malayan problem today. 
TANGYE LEAN. 
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Shorter 


Sergei M. Eisenstein. By Marie Seton. 

(Bodley Head. 35s.) 

Arter the Russian Revolution, Eisenstein 
started to make films and edit them with the 
idea that the joined lengths of shot should 
be **in coilision’’ instead of being links in a 
chain of story-telling. Here were two 
opportunities for the journalists and com- 
mentators—films from the new Soviet 
Russia and the new theory of montage: 
such excellent ‘‘copy’’ made Eisenstein an 
ephemeral world celebrity. Initially, mon- 
tage achieved a tremendous visual stimulus; 
but repetition revealed the formula; and 
Eisenstein outlived his sensational success. 
Yet behind yesterday's publicity there is the 
story of a man, and Miss Seton has told 
this story with astonishing detail and care 
in over 500 pages. 

Sergei Eisenstein’s bourgeois parents 
were strained in their relations; the child 
felt a need for emotional security. He grew 
into a young student who imagined himself 
a caricature with too large head and too 
short legs. Then his studies were inter- 
rupted by the Revolution, and the **clown’’ 
joined in the fight against the old régime for 
the sake of being taken seriously as a 
**comrade.’’ He revenged himself on his 
parents’ world—the world that had betrayed 
the child. After the fighting, Eisenstein 
wanted to return to the university; but 
instead he worked for the Proletkult 
Theatre as a way of getting a permit for a 
room in overcrowded Moscow. He had a 
talent for costume-design, and he was still 
in sympathy with the currently fashionable 
wish to smash the old forms. Shock tactics 
in the theatre were particularly suited to 
this ideology and to audiences who could 
not be held by subtleties. Moreover, 
curtains and intervals belonged to the days 
when the audience itself was a second show 
—a fashion show; but now a continuous 
performance had to be kept in animation. 

Any trick, from the circus or music-hall, 
was introduced into a play to give the 
audience a jolt; and Eisenstein learnt his 
technique of conditioning by shock, an 
approach to the collision-montage of his 
films. Ironically, it was this technique for 
the new peasant audiences which dazzled 
the intellectuals. Later, when Eisenstein 
found he could not progress from shock 
tactics to human content, he turned to 
increasingly pretentious theories, out-theo- 
rising all the commentators of the little 
magazines. First, one feels, his theories 
were meant to explain his own inflated 
acclaim to himself; and then they seem to 
have become part of a desperate attempt to 
save all that he had tried to destroy in his 
youthful revolt. He wanted, he said, to 
store memories of all the bourgeois arts in 
films, and he even tried to keep alive the 
continuity of religious rites which he had 
mocked. Long before his death in 1948, the 
theorist had fallen from Authority's favour. 

Miss Seton makes it all oddly moving. 
The sadistic outbursts which took the form 
of jokes, the indifference to the unex- 
pectedly responsible criticism from superiors 
and other ungracious aspects are explained 
by the tragedy of the anomalous and 
frustrated personal life. As a close friend 
of Eisenstein, the author does not always 
give the stress the reader may feel, but she 
does give the facts from which the stress 
can be inferred. OswWELL BLAKESTON. 
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In The Mink. By Anne Scott-James. 

(Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 

I yust don’t know how much Jn The Mink 
would appeal to people who have never had 
anything to do with the fantastic world of 
fashion journalism. All I do know is that 
for those who have, this book is sheer bliss. 
Miss Scott-James started her career on the 
staff of Vogue, worked for a time on Picture 
Post, then became Editor of Harper's 
Bazaar, and, despite her assertion that her 
book is not autobiographical, the experiences 
she ‘‘invents’’ would seem to run strangely 
parallel to her own. In crisp, witty prose, 
noticeably influenced by her working milieus, 
Miss Scott-James takes the lid off a cauldron 
seething with ingredients far more macabre 
than Shakespeare’s witches ever brewed. I 
would call your attention to the Corset 
Manufacturer and the New Cup Sizes, to the 
Retouching Instructions on the Photographs 
of the Elegant Actresses, to the visita- 
tion of Mrs. Nutting, the American Editor- 
in-Chief, a little old woman as despotic as 
the Empress Catherine of whom the author 
truly says, *‘She had reached the top of an 
American business hierarchy, and there is 
no power more absolute in the world.’’, 
Women who seek beauty in cosmetics may 
be a little shaken by Chapter 6, while those 
who have heard much about the world-wide 
success of post-war British couture may like 
to find out on p. 136 just who really went 
to those parties given by the Board of Trade 
for foreign buyers... . 

As I recall one glorious incident after 
another, I find that on second thoughts I have 
no reservations at all. Everyone will enjoy 
this book, whether it merely convinces them 
that fashion and its journalism are as silly 
as they'd always hoped, whether it only 
makes them doubt if they can ever again 
turn the pages of their glossy journals in 
perfect faith and trust, or whether, like me, 
they just delight in reading such witty 
revelations about an occupation we all know 
is a racket but love just the same. 

MARGHANITA LASKI. 
The Great Charlie. By Robert Payne. 

(André Deutsch. 16s.) 

Mr. CHAPLIN’S visit to England has dis- 
Jodged an avalanche of books concerning his 
life and art. Unquestionably Mr. Payne’s is 
the best of the bunch, a worthy tribute to a 
genius. He has confined himself almost 
exclusively to analysing the character of 
** Charlie the tramp,’’ and this has led him 
to make a comprehensive and extremely 
interesting study of clowning throughout the 
ages. From Punch, Pierrot and Deburau 
to Grimaldi, Dan Leno and W. C. Fields, 
the clown’s changing yet fundamentally 
changeless art is dissected and its enduring 
popularity investigated, as too is that 
mysterious and merciful thing, laughter. 
The philosophers, such as Kierkegaard and 
Kafka, are called upon to make learned 
comment on the relationship of clowning to 
life, and their erudite assumptions coupled 
with the author’s own reflections make 
absorbing reading. True, Mr. Payne takes a 
deal of time dismembering Mr. Chaplin’s 
films, sharing with the master’s other bio- 
graphers the belief that every scene, every 
gesture has profound significance ; and the 
solemnity, the reverence accorded each twirl 
of the cane is perhaps a trifle overpowering 
for those who like to take their Charlie as he 
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comes. This book is not for them. It is not 
conversational. It touches only briefly on 
Chaplin’s life. But as a study of his screen 
personality, rooted in the dim past and 
flowering for our joy today, it is a notable 
achievement. Mr. Payne is steeped down to 
his pen in his protagonist’s magic, and being 
a historian, a philosopher and something 
of a poet as well he has written a fascinating 
book. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


The Marn’ll Book: A Study for a Portrait 
of the Blackmore Vale. (T. H. Brickell, 
Gillingham, Dorset. 21s.) 


IN 1931 the Women’s Institute at Marnhull, 
Dorset, won first prize in a county com- 
petition for the best village history. The 
leader in the project later added to the 
material, and a Marnhull book was published 
in 1940. To celebrate the Festival of 
Britain Marnhull decided to produce a new 
book. This large illustrated miscellany is 
the result. It is, the editor explains, a 
collection of contributions, not an encyclo- 
paedic survey; material contributed has had 
to be excluded; some places receive only 
cursory mention. The work ranges more 
widely than the previous collections, briefly 
covering the Blackmore Vale and its five 
border towns and extending toa few places 
that lie ‘“‘up over’’ the hills, among them 
Salisbury. Nearly 300 plates are included, 
most of them photographs. Some are over- 
small, but all together they give a tranquil 
rich impression of a historic countryside. 
The text is various—not only in matter, 
with prehistoric and Roman remains, news- 
paper history, parish records, rhymes and 
ghost-stories, but in manner, going from 
finished essays to notes and lists. It is a 
work for browsing, without too much 
concern for niceties of printing and arrange- 
ment; and will be read with special pleasure 
by those who know the district—or the 
writings of Thomas Hardy and William 
Barnes. G. F. 


Berkeley Square to Bond Street. By B. H. 
Johnson. (John Murray. 30s.) 


Tue early histories of most parts of Central 
London are already as well-recorded as they 
are documented. It is odd therefore to find 
that the history of Berkeley Square and its 
adjoining streets has been neglected. Mr. 
Johnson has advanced into the breach, and 
has dug deep into unpublished records in 
the attempt to fill it. He is concerned only 
with early records, and makes no attempt to 
write a comprehensive history. One of the 
characters he brings most vividly to life is 
Sir Thomas Bond, of Peckham, who ruined 
himself by building Old Bond Street. It is 
fascinating to follow this account of the 
development of the northern part of the 
Manor of Ebury from the time, early in the 
seventeenth century, when it was still a 
pattern of fields, until Berkeley Square was 
formed shortly before the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In October, 1772, a 
lead statue of George III was placed in the 
centre of the Square. The King was repre- 
sented on horseback, in the character of 
Marcus Aurelius, but the horse’s legs 
collapsed in a few years under the weight of 
the superstructure, and the statue was re- 
moved amid general ridicule. Mr. Johnson’s 
superstructure is also weighty, but it is in no 
danger of collapsing. The book is well- 
produced and so brightly written that anyone 
can browse in it with pleasure. It is no mere 
source-book for antiquarians. P. M. 
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Across 
In the afternoon the sailor has a 
mixed gain and feathered toes. (9.) 


A tragic duchy. (5.) 

At sea people keep up with them 
(s.) 

Cuffs on credit are very funny. (9.) 
She's swallowed a broken tile. (8.) 
It saw the last of Empedocies. (6.) 
This landmark mever changes his 
grazing ground, (5, 5.) 

Livelicr on a bird in spring. (4.) 
“Item, one —, ome chin and so 
forth.” (Shakespeare.) (4.) 

Song of a bird with tune of the 
period. (5, 5.) 

A peer of fiction. (6.) 

Chicago is on this lake, in fact partly 
in it. GD) 
A lone crab. 
“A very palpable hit,” 
A kiss of enlightenment, 
ing. (1, ) 

Bird which, no doubt, the 
was anxious to do. (9.) 


(anag.) (9.) 
he said. (5.) 
very reveal- 


Armada 


Down 


Foreign capital in Verona. (5.) 

A rifle I make of the dramatist. (7.) 
Minor sources of inspiration in the 
Pipes. (8.) 

After taking gas Edward swallows a 
poor mixture. (10.) 

Arkwright. (4. 

“ The child of - 
(Langhorne.) (6.) 


. baptized in tears.” 








Is it in a sly look ? ©.) 
It is used to right the wrong 
G, 6) 

I tame Silas 


literally. 


(anag.) (10.) 

One might expect it to give a good 
view of the stage. (6, 3.) 
Cut for a 
(8.) 

Turn up the light round Rome to sce 
the terrorists. (7.) 


penny to help Gordon 


Among other things is almost half 
Germany. (7 

and ministers of grace, defend 
us!" (Shakespeare.) (6.) 
Joint recessed. (5.) 
An outstanding chief. (4.) 
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date, 


/ Send toda; 


never failed to 
every penny when requested 
for full details. 


/ EQUAL TO ©), 


ERICOME TAX PAID 


hrough more than a century of depressions and crises 


this Society has never failed to pay dividends on the due 


repay 
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mental age? 





OUR DAILY NEWSPAPER, for example, 

must give some clue to your intelli- 
gence. Why did you choose it? Is it a paper 
you are proud of? 

Some people judge a newspaper by its 
circulation. But you will more often find 
that a high reputation and a fairly low 
circulation go together. The Manchester 
Guardian is not and never will be for the 
millions. It is for those who relish wit, good 
writing, honest reporting, clear thinking. 

Many people today are so hypnotised by 
their present daily reading that they are 
seriously underestimating their mental pow- 
ers. As a refreshing change, try reading the 
Manchester Guardian. It will talk to you 
as an intelligent adult. 

If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Apart from a fresh slide in goldmining 
shares, which are still under the influence of 
desultory selling and a virtual cessation of 
buying, markets are beginning to show 
signs of stiffening resistance. Having 
successfully surmounted two formidable 
obstacles in the shape of Mr. Butler’s 
funding loan and the £60 million Transport 
issue the gilt-edged market again looks well 
set for a further slow climb. The Chancellor 
has certainly done his best—without encour- 
aging any false optimism—to dispel gloom 
and investors are trying hard to get their 
new bearings. At this stage, with American 
policies still to take shape and the Com- 
monwealth conference looming close ahead, 
I would not expect any confident resump- 
tion of buying but I do look for steadier 
prices in most groups. 


Industry’s Capital Needs 

Quite apart from the uncertainty which 
now surrounds the trading outlook over a 
wide field of activity, markets are now being 
held back once again by the fresh indica- 
tions of heavy capital requirements. From 
the latest accounts of the Gas Council it is 
apparent that this body, which carries 
through the borrowing of the nationalised 
gas industry, may well be seeking further 
millions early next year. From private 
industry there is plenty of evidence from 
week to week that whenever market con- 
ditions are reasonably favourable many 
companies will seek to replenish their work- 
ing resources and pay off bank overdrafts. 
Among the latest seekers of new capital is 
the British Oxygen Company, which is 
seeking £3,750,000 from its own share- 
holders by means of a ** rights ’’ issue of 
new Ordinary shares. Treasury consent has 
been given to an issue of 1,873,315 new £1 
Ordinaries, which are to be offered to the 
present Ordinary shareholders at 40s, each, 
in the ratio of three-for-ten. The money is 
required to help finance this company’s 
large-scale capital programme. As usually 
happens when a ‘‘ rights ’’ issue involving 
a substantial sum is announced, the existing 
shares have been marked down, in this 
instance from 5ls. to 48s. 9d. . The indica- 
tions are that on the larger capital British 
Oxygen may well be able to pay a 15 per 
cent. dividend. On this assumption the £1 
Ordinary units at 48s. 9d. are priced to give a 
yield of over 6 per cent. They seem to me to 
be cheap, although it may pay to wait for 
the ‘* rights ’’ to be dealt in on the market 
towards the end of the month. There may 
then be an opportunity of getting a stake in 
this strong and progressive company on 
really attractive terms. 


Gold Fields Surprise 

Against the background of reduced 
Kaffir dividends and a market which has 
been distinctly unfavourable to capital 
profits and share deals, the latest results of 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa 
must be judged surprisingly good. Even 
after allowing for an increase in the taxation 
charge, profits of the subsidiary, from which 
the parent derives practically the whole of its 
revenue, have risen from £608,000 to 
£1,113,000. On the strength of such earn- 
ings the parent company could easily have 
increased its dividend rate from the 15 per 


cent. paid for 1950-51, which was itself 
amply covered. Instead, the directors have 
followed a cautious policy of repeating the 
15 per cent. rate and putting very substantial 
sums to reserves. The financial position is 
further strengthened by total allocations to 
reserve, amounting to £670,000, against 
similar transfers of only £180,000 a year ago. 
This caution seems to me to be well justified, 
in view of the uncertainty which still sur- 
rounds the South. African gold mining 
industry and the need for further resources 
to develop the group’s various mining pro- 
positions. Consolidated Gold Fields £1 
Ordinary shares are now quoted around 
42s., against this year’s peak of 53s. 14d. 
At the current level they give a yield of 
nearly 74 per cent. In the light of the com- 
pany’s strong reserve position and the wide 
spread of its portfolio, I regard these shares 
as among the most attractive in the gold 
mining market. 


British Motor Results 
After the frank exposure of the problems 


now facing the motor trade made by Mr. : 


Leonard Lord, investors in motor shares 
should feel somewhat reassured by the 
results just announced by the British Motor 
Corporation, the product of the Morris- 
Austin merger. Although direct comparison 
of the profit figures now disclosed with 
those of the preceding year is not possible, 
it seems a reasonable inference that at any 
rate up to July 3lst earnings were fairly well 
maintained. When the merger was carried 
through the directors estimated that profits 
of the combined businesses would be such 
as to justify payment of dividends at a rate 
not less than 52 per cent. per annum on the 
Ordinary capital. This annual rate is made 
effective for the four months ended July 3 Ist, 
the first accounting period of the merger, by 
the declaration of 174 per cent. actual. 
Group profits for this period, before charg- 
ing depreciation, are announced at 
£5,804,002, which appears to be comparable 
with combined figures of something between 
£15 million and £16 million for the preced- 
ing twelve months. Substantial sums are 
being ploughed back into the business 
through retention in the accounts of the 
subsidiaries, and with the economies of the 
merger still to be gathered in shareholders 
may well feel that such savings should go 
some way towards offsetting any setback in 
the gross earnings. On the 52 per cent. rate 
British Motor Corporation 5s. Ordinary 
shares at 28s. 9d. are priced to give a yield 
of about 9 per cent. 


Rootes Profits Maintained 


The same sort of reassurance is forth- 
coming from the preliminary figures for the 
year to July 3lst announced by Rootes 
Motors. Although the tax charge is heavier 
—it doubtless includes some provision for 
Excess Profits Levy—the 324 per cent. 
dividend is still covered about seven times 
over. Preliminary results of Humber Ltd. 
and its subsidiaries, who constitute the manu- 
facturing division of the group, show only 
a trifling fall from £1,639,914 to £1,620,160, 
and after tax are down from £623,910 to 
£543,580. The same dividend on the 
Deferred .shares, all of which are held by 


the parent company, is transferred, the 
allocation to general reserve is raised from 
£125,000 to £175,000, and reserve for price 
fluctuations in stock and additional tool 
amortisation again receives £250,000. The 
Rootes group can thus claim to have weath- 
ered the difficulties in the motor trade 
extraordinarily well. The results are cer- 
tainly as good as, if not a little better than, 
might have been expected from the chair- 
man’s references a year ago to the ‘* cold 
winds ’’ which would have to be reckoned 
with. At 16s. the 4s. Ordinary shares are 
priced to yield over 8 per cent. 


Standard Motor Dividend 


Another leading unit in the motor 
industry, the Standard Motor Company, 
has fared relatively less well. Import restric- 
tions in Australia and other countries are 
probably mainly responsible for the first 
serious check to this company’s post-war 
earnings expansion. For the year to 
August 3ist consolidated trading profits of 
the group have fallen from the 1950-51 peak 
of £3,900,000 to just over £3 million. 
Unfortunately, there is only small relief 
from taxation, which still takes £1,205,000, 
against £1,290,000, and which includes 
£135,000 for E.P.L. Here is an example of 
the folly of a tax which imposes a fresh 
burden on a company which has followed 
a progressive expansion policy and which 
needs to conserve its liquid resources. 
Consolidated net profit has come out at 
£531,000, against £853,000, and after allow- 
ing for the transfer to employees special 
fund net earnings cover the 12 per cent. 
dividend by only a small margin. Standard 
Motor 5s. Ordinary shares have come down 
from this year’s high point of 8s. 6d. to 6s. 
At the current level they yield 10 per cent. 
I would advise holding for recovery. 


A Ceylon Rubber Share 


Rubber, the commodity, and rubber 
shares are now beginning to show signs of 
having bottomed after the recent heavy 
fall. While it may still be premature to 
think in terms of any long-term contracts 
between the United States and rubber pro- 
ducers, there is at least a possibility of some 
attempt at stabilisation in the forthcoming 
Commonwealth talks and the subsequent 
discussions which will take place in Wash- 
ington. Meantime, rubber shares at current 
low levels seem to have recovery chances. 
For those who prefer to avoid the Malayan 
risk some of the Ceylon producers look 
attractive from this standpoint. Hewagam 
£1 shares, now quoted around 6s. 9d. against 
this year’s highest point of 10s. 9d. and last 
year’s peak of 14s. 9d., look a reasonable 
speculation. In the last balance-sheet net 
liquid assets alone were equivalent to the 
present market price. On the 10 per cent. 
dividend the yield is approximately 30 per 
cent., although one must obviously not 
budget for the maintenance of last year’s 
dividend rate. This year’s crop is estimated, 
however, at 775,000 Ibs., against last year’s 
759,585 lbs., and the company normally 
reaps some advantage from selling a part of 
its output as sole crepe, which fetches a 
premium over ordinary grades. In his 
review the chairman emphasised that the 
crop has probably now passed its lowest 
point and that young areas coming into 
tapping should raise the amount harvested 
in future years. 
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Classified advertisements must be_ pi epatd. 
ver line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minion 2 lines. Box No. \t- extra. 


PERSONAL 

GENUINE Interpretation of Your 

+ Nativity. Send_ Birth date, Time, 
10s. 6d., stamp.— Dovcias V. Morcan, 
** Fairfield,”” Energlyn, Caerphilly, Glam. 
NCESTORS traced. Crests verified.— 
Lampert anp Raccetr, Genealogists and | 
Record Searchers, 48, Woodhurst Avenue, 


Watford, Herts. 
E TALLER. “ Adhite’’ men’s shoes 
angpeees heig 4 2 in Details—City 


OE (Rm 147, Holborn, 
RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere Write parti- | 
culars 
NANCER Patient (521388) Small boy (5) 
with not long to live. Only child of 
devoted middle-aged parents who wish to 
visit him daily. Fares £1 a week. Please | 
help us to make this possible (also hun- | 
dreds of other sad  cases).--NaTIoNat | 
Society ror Cancer Reiser, Appeal G.7. 
47. Victoria Street, S > 
O YOU KNOW that the Fairbridge 
Society is in need of immediate 
help in order to avoid a curtailment of its 
work ? There are hundreds of children 
being maintained in its Farm Schools in 
the Commonwealth—and many more all 
over the Country in dire need of just 
that help which Fairbridge provides. The 
position is critical—so will You please send 
something—if only a_little—towards the | 
£30 each child costs to prepare and send | 
overseas? Address—Tue Farrarivce Society, | 
38, pouens Villas Road, London, , W14. j 
8) want to be an M.P. Hamp- 
he Parliament is now ation mem- 
bers for the 55th Session. All Parties and 
Independents. You are wy welcome 
whether or not you wish to take part in 
debates. Meetings, Town Hall, Wednesdays, 
8.15 p.m. Secrerary, 29, Platts Lane, N.W.3. 
| Syed TERMS. A great Saving. Turn- 
ing Suits, Overcoats, Costumes. List | 
Free.—Watker, Scientific’ Turning Tailor, 
3, Audrey Rd., Ilford, London, E. | 
EAT YOUR HOUSE with unrationed | 
oil, the cheapest form of clean, | 
labour free, automatic heat. Your boiler | 
can now be converted for about £200 
including tank. Write Nu-Way Hearinc 
Piants Ltp., Droitwich, Worcs. 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 
—Dovetas Jicsaw Lisrary (S), Wilmslow, 
Manchester. 


Su 


OSS OF HAIR.—Partial or complete, can | i 


4 be completely concealed. Speciality of | 
ladies’ and gentlemen's natural hair cover- | 
ings. Full range of models stocked to} 
facilitate selection. Exclusive workman- | 
ship.—M. Masset Lrp., 9, Denmark Street, 


ULLINGSTONE NURSING HOME have 
4 vacancies for elderly and chronic sick, 
medical and post operative cases, well 


recommended. Situated in pleasant sur- | i" 


roundings 10 miles from Central _ London. | 
Fees from 8 gns. per week.—Write or 
phone ~ a 1961. Matron, 47, Park 


Av nt. j 
NV "ARGOT FONTEYN, by James Mona- 

han; Famara Karsavina on Interpret- 
ing Great Parts: Karen Lancaster on John 
Piper as Theatre Designer: Audrey | 
Williamson on Kirsten Flagstad; many | 


other features in “‘ The Adelphi.” edited | 
by B. Ifor Evans, obtainable all stalls, or 
2s. ‘a post free, 10s. annually, from | 
Sraptes Press, 14, Great Smith Street, 
London, 8.W.1. | 








What the Doctor ordered! 


NEW 
from Aardvark to Zythum 


CHAMBERS’S 
Twentieth Century 





DICTIONARY 





NEW MID-CENTURY VERSION | 
JUST OUT 
150,000 REFERENCES — 20s. net | 





| @ little girl of five who has no one to 


i London 8.W.1 Pipe specialists 


44 for 225., registered post free. Cash 7 | tarntat CoLLece, Arkwright Road, 
days after delivery.—CtaycaTe OrcHarps, | London, N.W.3. HAM. 5986.) Resident | 
Dept. SP., Harpenden, Herts. }and day students. Special arrangements | 
YHRISTMAS CARDS. Exclusive designs ; for graduates. Active appointments | 

by well-known designer may be had | department. Apply to Tue Vice-PRINcIPAL, 
from the Pennine Press, 35, Uttoxeter | J- Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Road, Mickleover, near Derby, at reason- | oyYs’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.— | 
| able prices Samples on approval. Parents desiring vacancies and men | 


| prints, &c.—Tnue Cocktanps Press, Burford, | apply to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (T.W.E.), | SE 
| Oxford. Approval post free U.K. Prices | Hon. Secretary, Public Relations Commit- 
from 3d. | tee, ree ie ot ——— 
NOTOGRAPHY PHOR FUN. World's | 9 Scimok, tures Sout, Cre, Sacmies. 
largest photographic dealers—Cameras, | (‘OMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING | 
Home Cines, Enlargers, Accessories. Wasaoes ee, Fy — yay or 
ATON, Ltp., 2%, , St., a4 © Ss s AVIES S, ze, 2, 
non HR 1. | Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 4465. | 
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YURSING HOME, registered, has vacan- f XFORD & County Secretarial School, 
cies for elderly ladies and gentlemen LITERARY |O*%% St. Giles, Oxford. New Course 
requiring care and attention. Fully qualified MERICAN MAGAZINES by _ yearly commaenees January 7th. Prospectus. 


day and night staff. Apply—Marron, Hazel- Postal subscription. National Geog. 
dene Nursing Home, St. Albans. Tel. 811. | —- gS. od > tee Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 
7 : > i cS S - | London iversity 'B.A., B.S B.Sc.Econ 
an ING CARDS wanted. old, foreign. | graphy, 36s. Complete Price List_ free. | LL. B., BD. , “and other " Degrees, Diplomas. 


DOSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 


curic Books, Documents relating | Tomas C s ll, B nan Street. “ ~ cas 
gees. An - items + — fhereunty Blackpool > ve — - | Law Exams. &c c. ee! neon TD. 
Fie a hee «a Rice tiga OOKS WANTED. Old - fashioned | Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894): 
UAKERISM. — Information respecting children’s books to buy or borrow, by: | HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 


the Faith and Practice of the Religious | ajcott, Nesbit, L. T. Meade, Everett- LEGE, 59/62. South Molton Street, 


; Society of Friends free on application to | Green; Hodgson-Burnett, Molesworth and | W.1.. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 





the Frienos Home Service Committee, Habberton Also ‘Leonard Flemming's YNIVERS wn , 

Friends House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. | “Call of the Veld."’ List and prices to | | eg OF ee hy — _ 
HE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL. — A/| Miss Bripiz, Kilmington, Axminster. Diploma in the Teaching of Educationally 
.< Monthly review of Literature. Econo- | HAVE AN AMBITION TO WRITE. Sub-Normal Children. A course of train- 

mics, History, Philosophy. Politics, &c.. But that’s not enough. You must. ing leading to the above-named Diploma 


edited by Michael Oakeshott, Denis | jearn how to write, what to write about | is open to Qualified Teacaers who are 
Brogan, C. W. Guillebaud, Mich: acl. Postan.| and how to sell it. Let The London | already teaching, or who wish to teach, 
Basil Willey and T. F. D. Williams. | School of Journalism shorten the road. | in special schools or in classes for back- 


November issue now ready. Of all book-! Senq for ‘Writing for the Press’ to! ward children in ordinary schools. They 
Sellers, 3s. net (30s. p.a.). | Prospectus Dept., LSJ. 57 Gordon Square,! must have had satisfactory teaching 
|B fag tet armesarcy BELIEFS.—Pamphiets and; London, W.C.1. (MUS. 4574.) ee. and a - ya geen Re 

information on rec of stamp Rev. | ITERARY TYPING. Est 10 yrs. 2s. per cumstances 1 is un ely na can es 
R yn 34RK ; ) sq. % m4 : will be accepted who have had less than 
Rosa » Barker. B.D.; 14, Gordon Sq., 41,000. Carbon copies 6d., quality work. five years’ teaching experience. The 


—Jennincs, 55, Brockman Rd., Folkestone. : > . > 
79'S “ Pour ; course is not intended to provide primary 
VY ALENTINO'S |“ Four Horsemen of the ITERARY work undertaken. MSS. 2s. | training as a teacher. The course is 
; Apocalypee, 7.30 Nov. 20th. | Ann. 4 per 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt | full-time, extends over an academic year 
Sub. 15s.; guest tickets advance only 2s. 6d. | work. — Nancy McPartane, 96, Marine | and is recognised as a Supplementary 
Write Srcretary. Town Hall, Hammer- Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. | Course. Grants from the Ministry of 
enith, W.6. Riv. Celt. SS., Theses, Business, etc., Documents, | Education are available to cover fees: 
N Nome. URGENTLY. Permanent N speedily, efficiently typed. —A. K._/| iM _ certain circumstances Local Education 

home with understanding people for) Brown, 318 Brres Road, Glasgow. Authorities are able to grant leave with 

3 yt , be pay. Further particulars may be obtained 

IMRODS, The Book Hunters, will find | from the Secrerary, University of London 


care for her and who is partially handi- 


capped Preterabty in Middlesex or} that book you want. Send your list | Institute of Education, Malet Street. 
Home Counties Full information on /| of wanted titles to Nimrops, 3, Litchfield | W.C.1. Application forms must be re- 
applic ation from Arta CuHILpREN’s Orricer, | Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. turned as soon as possible and in any 


case not later than Ist February, 1953. 


Rosslyn Road, East Twickenham, | ora FISHER BUREAU, 15, Strand, 
Middlese Xx. J W.C.2. All office staff, perm. & temp. 
3501 





ROAD ACCIDENT in 7 involves a dog, | Typing Dupg., Trans.—WHI. " 
: Train your x. ana keep him =. is STORIES WANTED by _ Dept. C.23, NIGROIDS 
earn how yrite or orrespondence | t ut . ~t -Wri 
Course Prospectus to. (CS), NATIONAL | Science Lh Hosen frosts, eon WETUNE | | The original Liquorice and Menthol Pellets. 


Canint Derence LEAGUE, 10, Seymour Street, | London, W.i. We revise according to the 
London, W.1 | Scientific System of Fiction Writing and 

. submit to editors on a 15 per cent. of sales 
basis. Unsuitable stories returned with 
reasons for rejection. 

Pirpr Reparrs (any make) Meerschaum | HEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.—-Books on 
Re-incarnation, Yoga, Philosophy, Pub- 
lic Lectures.--Apply Dept. S. 50, Gloucester | 

Place, London, W.1. 

Py saree. Stories and articles for 
American Journals.-Donatp Craic, 

Holycross, Thurles. 

Warts FOR PROFIT.—Send for free : 
Booklet. Tue REGENT INSTITUTE 


STLEY'S, of JERMYN STREET (109), 


Pipes, old or new, purchased. 
GC yansEns as Hetel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries. Rapid postal 
sour Br chures 3d.—Secretary, Southern 
College, Brighton, 
VHURC H vestments, silver, brassware, &c. 
d 





Soothing and helpful for huskiness @ 
and voice strain, and give relief for sore 











r ae Lists, includ- “ 
“Tae Bios ol, Webet | Sets tacs Sate, Lenton, WE” |) SS ees remedy bh gow seals 
‘s Lower roo! St., Ipswich. | “ " * - . Bayh 
NONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder | EDUCATIONAL in new plastic pack, handy sliding lid 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose | BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, Derbyshire. pocket containers. At all Chemists, 10d. 
= a Practitioner. so. 4 | . Several scholarships, of values up to Manufacturers : 
INTACT - : » 2 ; £100 per annum, are being offered to boys * 
Mews, .W.7 | between the ages of 10} . oma 12 pad ne Ferris & Co. Ltd., BRISTOL, a 








ce MES and COATS made from ladies’ | entry to Abbotsholme in September, 1953. 
own materials. Alterations and Turn- | take place at the school during 
a speciality.—-Epmunps, 31, Brooke ; the Easter holidays. Further particulars 
; may be obtained from the HEapMasTer. 

aa e ys aaeat Rocester, Uttoxeter, 
. FT. taffordshire. | 
CHRISTMAS GI Ss DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
PPLES Cox's Orange Pippin, 12 lbs 4 TRAINING at Sr. Gopric’s SEcRE- 


Len} 
® 
S 
z 





Street. Holborn, E.C.1. HOL. 1637. 





NHRISTMAS CARDS that are different ! | and women seeking teaching appointments, 
/ Original wood engravings and colour; also Matrons and Assistant Matrons should 


} ONEY: Delight your friends this 
Xmas with a case of 6, 1-lb. jars of AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Hollana 
this incomparable English Honey. One Park, W.11. Individual tuition for 
guinea carriage free anywhere U examinations. Navy and Army Entrance 


.K., ’ 
C.W.O. Order now to avoid rush.—Donyer, | Ist M.B., General Certificate at all levels. d. d 
BERR Sine | Cards an 





Cropredy, Banbury. Tel.: 7 
RESERVE FRESH FLOWERS “ for- XPERT Postal Tuition for examinations | 
ever." For pleasure/profit. Pamphlet —University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
(stamp) Frowrrtasta Co., 14, Blenheim } tarial, Civil Service, Commercial. General a en ars 
Terrace, N.W.8. | Cert. of Education, &c. Also many 
| 


AVE 10s. in the £1. Buy your un- —- age Courses in business 

‘ " subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, aa 

Indian ‘Tea, tor” 12s. bg Mh gure | mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- are fine colour reproductions of 

Postal Order direct to JoHN Bennetr é | terested to Merroporrran Coutece (G40), St. “en 

Co. Billiter Bldgs., London, E.C.3, whole- | Albans. or call 30 Queen Victoria St., EC. | | paintings by Old and Modern 

salers for over half a century. — and German taught by qualified - . . 

SsQTRAIGHT JANE” Self-Wringing Mop | teachers.—Sarau  Hentixc, PH.D. 17, Masters, eminently suited to con- 
—a twist of the wrist and it’s | Brondesbury Villas, N.W.6. Maida Vale 4657. as ieee eobell 

ovens, Ne wet hands. No bending. J YRENCH, Russian and English for|| Vey the true Christmas spirit. 
special pail. 24s. 6d. delivered.—‘‘Srraicur foreigners are among the languages : . - 

Jane” Mors Lrp., Charlton, 8.5.7. } to. be. studied in comfortable informal | | Prices from 2$d. On display at 











———~ | atmosphere at Vine Corracr, Gayton * ‘ : ry st aan 
SHOPPING BY POST | fa + teachers, moderate art and stationery Shops every- 
I ERNIA (RUPTURE). Send p.c. for AGDALEN COLLEGE, Oxford. An} | Where and at the Medici Galleries. 
details of the new “ Airlift’ support examination for Choristerships in 
Lor a reel: London Wei, © DePt- 154. | the College Choir, valued at £75 p.a. and 
EW IRISH LINEN Lengths. 1. Natural a eS en a hee 
a ‘a 0 wi ne on ‘uesday, t Or 
Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 17s. 6d. | December. Age at entry 9 to 10.6. Entry TO SHOP BY POST write 
(b) & yds. 0h 4a each 228. * Waite. form and particulars from the Dean oF for catalogue to The Medici 
(a yds ach 19s. ( 6 yds. Divinity. j Oct j 
23 Ls os eS New Ma Cutten Lengths N ATHS. Psnl. tutn. by post.—S. C. Bacon, | Society hig -— Hi, 34-38, 
yds. x in. eac! s st an IS. Psnl. 3 .—S. C. Bacon, . 
Packing 1s Satisfaction or money back.— B.Sc., 136, Coombe Rd., Salisbury: | | | Pentonville ~» London, N.1. 
AYFAIR SECRETARIAL | 57, | 

















Conway. Lro. (Dept. 454), 1, Stoke KN 
Newington Road, London, N.16. 4 Duke Street, Grosvenor Squa 


w. 
YLON PARACHUTES. Each Mayfair 66 provides Most Comprehensive 
36 in. x 150 in. 3 in. at top. (a) = Traini gh-Grade Secretarial Posts. 
Nil Green, Rose or Light Blue, 2 panels, IVA TUITION in_ professional 
19s.; 4 panels, 36s. 6d.; 8 panels, 70s. teacher's home for resident or daily 
| (b) White, 2 panels, 2is.; 4 panels, 40s.; | pupils; all general subjects, languages; day 
8 panels, 77s. 6d. Post and Packing 1s. | school attendance if preferred. Entire 
Satisfaction or money back.—H. Conway, | charge possible, holidays. aa refer- 


Lrp. ex 281), 1, Stoke Newington Road, | ences.—-Miss Priren, M.R.S.T.,  Froyle, 
don, N.16. Rosebery Ave., Hampden Pk., Eastbourne. | 





THE MEDICI GALLERIES 
Grafton St., London, W.r 

26, Thurloe St., London, S.W.7 
63, Bold St., Liverpool 
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than £400 (Austr alian) per annum 





Street, W.C.1. Admission free, without ( XFORD. Paying guests welcome; large 


aug . ( — 4 Cc THE BOW MUST t SOMETIMES P NZANCE. QUEEN'S 
R* x wuld be lad t SENI¢ ANCH UNSTR s Th ht = M d a, 
~ . or partly { : E (Mern 1 d Nerves cannot be consia taut, and it is and —_ eas - “ das 
Midlands, West Coun ‘ part of my function t commend hotels 3 avs Write for programm 
: . as — meas - -_ . 3 days rite f sramme 
pe i 544¢ t EPARTMI ER, ct ASSES where rest and rep an be found 3371. —_ 
. ©. 5.5 pectors readily Perhaps m Shop Window 
Cc ONC Ek RTS irade, Min f Labour Selow ceece, rita eswer. but for RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
vA I n. : . Probationary Assis- th eine aides a < HOTEL, just by the Park Gates and fac 
R Ww . 7 “ oe —— ear ne estiate to is view of the Thames. Offers 
v ace On f write me enclosing ated addressed mtortat Jential quarters 
= e iM I and Il Code N envelope to 68 St James's Street, with ess to City and 
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int ‘ ! nd H B ie FOREIGN n it ne-time ROY AL 
2 VICI { I n tor to all who seek 
APPOINTMENTS VACANI late Code No, 22/53 nd good ca 
[ET [ I TION firection of Mrs. 
The ens nent of persons answering these Dé ELECTION. 
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L ri fa Ministry of Labour or a : thod {OTEI F € who preter 
Schedu mployment Agency if the app vn 
cant i 1 man aged 18-64 inclusive or a fam 
woman aged 18-S9 inclusive unless he or : On a at t l 
she, « ! employment, is excepted from rt . superb bed. Servic 
the p ns of the Notification of Vacan and be spoilt 
cies Order, 1952 HARROGATE. CAIRN HYDRO HOTEL, TUNBRIDGE WELLS SPA HOTEL 
A cx RTH SCHOOL, nt Warm mfortable t i _ South | and ¢ > St — oh a 
4 Yors t Applications and Acres . r Land. 3) mies at 
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; - } : fan lass f I / 
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